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—a” _E_ RARE, fine grades of rich 


tobacco are blended in every single pull of 
every single Raleigh so subtly that the flavor 


(not startling at first to many) becomes a bland, 


delicious craving, utterly unlike another, and 


quite impossible to emitate. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


never gave a newcomer heartier 
welcome than he gave Raleigh. 
Raleigh’s first American ap- 


pearance in some 400 years 


was made only a few months 
ago in New York. Every city in 
the nation now concedes that no 


fine cigarette ever went so far 


so fast, or proved itself so agree- 
ably a permanent factor in the 
lives of people who can pay 
twenty cents for an uncommon- 
ly good thing — which of course 
means everybody. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO 
CORPORATION, Louisville, Kentucky 
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To men who want to 


Quit Work 


some day 


gee PAGE is addressed to those thou- 
sands of earnest, hard-working men 
who want to take things easier some day. 

It tells how these men, by following a 
simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 





NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 policy will do 


for you: 


It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 which assures a return 


of at least $10,000, and perhaps much more, depending 
upon how long you live; 


or, if you prefer, 


A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 


It guarantees upon death from any natural 
cause before age 65 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $10,000. Or $50 
a month for at least 24 years and 8 months. 

WA ce een we sk eo ee 5 


It guarantees upon death resulting from acci- 
dent before age 60 

\ Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. Or $100 
i month for at least 24 years and 8 months. 
Total ee $29,646 


It guarantees throughout permanent total 
disability which begins before age 60 

A Monthly Disability Income of $100 and payment for 
you of all premiums. 


Plans for women or for retirement at ages 55 or 60 ar¢ 
also avail able. 


It doesn’t matter whether your present 
income is large or merely average. It 
doesn’t matter whether you are making 
fifty dollars a week or five hundred. If 
you follow this plan you will some day 


have an income upon which to retire. 


How the Plan Works 


The plan calls for the deposit of only a 
few dollars each month—the exact 
amount depending on your age. The 
minute you make your first deposit, your 
biggest money worries begin to disappear. 
Even if you should become totally and 
permanently disabled, you would not 
need to worry. Your payments would be 
made by us out of a special fund pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

And not only that. We would mail you 
a check every month during the entire 
time of your disability, even if that dis- 
ability should continue for many, many 
years—the remainder of your natural life. 

The Phoenix Mutual Company, which 
offers you this opportunity, is a 125 
million dollar company. For over three- 
quarters of a century it has been helping 
thousands of men and women to end 
money worries. 


O) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn 


First Policy issued 1851 


Copyright 1929,]) 
P.M.L.1,.Co. 





But you’re not interested in us. You are 
interested in what we can do for you. A 
36-page book called “How to Get the 
Things You Want” tells you exactly that. 
It tells how you can become financially 
independent—how you can retire on an 
income—how you can provide money for 
emergencies—money to leave your home 
free of debt— money for other needs. 


Get this free book 


This financial plan is simple, reason- 
able, and logical. The minute you read 
about it you will realize why it accom- 
plishes such desirable results—not for 
failures, not for people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard-working, forward- 
looking people who know what they want 


and are ready to make 







definite plans to get it. 
No obligation. Get your 
copy of the book now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co, 
468 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
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ANADA—the playground of America— 

offers every sport, every amusement, 
every adventure, both winter and summer. 
Switzerland has no winter thrills which 
Canada does not hold—swoop of ski and 
toboggan—joy of speeding skate and ice- 
boat—romance of dog team—majesty of 
winter mountains and snow mantled forest. 


And the rest of the year—golf—game fish— 
hunting—countless miles of wonderful lakes 
and streams—canoeing—cruising—camping 
—mountain climbing—sea bathing—all the 
adventure and variety of a new land at your 
very door. 

Canada is unique because it offers modern 
luxury and primeval adventure side by side. 
Tonight you dine and dance in a great Cana- 
dian city with theatres, magnificent hotels 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


ADIAN NATIONAL 


and shops. Tomorrow you may be with your 
Indian guide in the heart of virgin country— 
a hundred years but only a hundred miles 
from modern life. 


Canada is America’s greatest playground and 
Canadian National is its largest railway. 
Over 23,000 miles of Canadian National 
tracks reach everywhere in Canada. You can 
travel three thousand miles without chang- ) 
ing cars; with individual radio service, per- 
fection of dining service, observation com- 
partments for sun-baths in Vita-Glass equip- 
ped solarium cars, and maximum of sleeping 
comfort. Canadian National is your open 
door and your guide to all the wonders and 
thrills of Canada. Its offices in important 
American Cities are ready to supply complete 
information. 
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World-fame has come to the Toy Department of 

Marshall Field and Company, partly because its amaz- 

ing activities continue undiminished the whole year 
‘round. From January to January it occupies a place y 
of size and importance in this store and in the lives 
of many thousands of children. Its toys are planned 
with exquisite care to thrill and delight and develop 
growing minds and bodies. Our invitation to visit the 
Toy Department carries the assurance that here your 
Christmas wishes will be met promptly, expertly, 
and with the fullest possible measure of satisfaction. 

Ww Ww Ww 

No grown-up could possibly understand the 
fun of being four, or six, or even eleven, and 
walking into Field’s Toy Department for the 
first, or second, or hundredth time. What 
a great shining wonderland! Mothers and 
fathers who can possibly visit Chicago before 


Christmas should not miss the pleasure of 
taking their children to Field’s. 






Marchall Pele 


and Company 


RETAIL +: CHICAGO 
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Let This 
Proved 


Financial 
Service 


Build Profits 
for YOU! 





Read below the remarkable record 


made by TILLMAN SURVEY rec- 


ommendations during September 


and then align yourself with a finan- 
cial service whose recommendations 
are scientifically accurate even to 


picking those outstanding issues that 


go up in a drastically falling market. 


Eastman Kodak 


Recommended Aug. 23. Then 210. 


Oct. 8, 204. Was named definitely as 
an outstanding market leader for the 


fall. One of few stocks to rise to 
new highs during market 


break. ee +54 
Burroughs Add. Machine 


Bought Sept. 3 at 74. Oct. 8, 9434. 
Typical TILLMAN SURVEY rec- 


ommendation of high grade invest- 


ment stock just before a fast 
move 


+2034 


Amer. Machine & Foundry 


Bought on Sept. 9 at 217. Sold on 


Sept. 16 at 274. 57 points profit 


j 
actually accepted in one 


week 


GRASP THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


Now we are naming two more bargain 
stocks that should prove as consistent 


profit-makers as the above. Both have 
fundamental soundness and prospects 
that warrant confidence in their ac- 
Both will be 
given to you—without obligation—if 
you write at once for our current 


tion in the near future. 


Bulletin. 
SEND COUPON NOW! 


TutmaNis URVEY 


25 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send Current Bulletin with Stock 


Opportunity to 
Name 
Street 
City. 


“A Financial Service 
with 6 Years of Success’’ 


(TM 7) 
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Errand of Mercy 
Sirs: 

A friend has just given me your version of the 
Prison Episode. I am quite surprised at your 
unfairness. The terms you use, and the angle 
you viewed, agree with a certain anonymous 
threat from Springfield, Mo. My friend de- 
manded that I write you, though, for he claims 
that your magazine endeavors to be fair and 
play the game square. 

“Burly” is an opprobrious term. To view my 
purpose as one of “death,” rather than one of 
mercy to the other 160 men in Cellhouse No. 3 
is rank unfairness. Women and children and 
men too, were scared that night. Action had to 
be taken; and, since I had no dependants, why 
I volunteered. This “hero” stuff is also dis- 
tasteful to me. But I don’t care for your 
readers to have the impression of a Priest wishing 
death in preference to life. 

I am vot the Chaplain at the Pen. In fact, I 
was never in it before, having come to Colorado 
in September of this year. I am Chaplain at 
Holy Cross Abbey, and teach Psychology and 
English. I have been criticised for not going 
in this Cellhouse and persuading them to give up. 
Under the circumstances, that was quite im- 
possible. I was also dressed for golf, and was 
on my way to the Club, when a young lady told 
me her Daddy was trapped by the convicts within 
the Pen. “Greater love hath no man, than a 
readiness to lay down his life for them.” That, 
and that alone was my purpose. 

Relying on your American honesty and integ- 
rity I beg to remain, 

FATHER Patrick O'NEILL, O. S. B. 

Canon City, Colo. 


1) Reporting fact, not passing judgment, 
was TIME when it told how courageous 
Father O'Neill carried Death (50 lb. of 
dynamite) to blow a hole in Cellhouse No. 
3 so that militia might enter and suppress 
the rioting convicts. 

2) “Burly” has no opprobrious conno- 
tation for Time. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary defines it: “Large or 
stout of body.” Trae has applied “burly” 
to such strapping-strong persons as Molla 
Bjurstedt Mallory. Diego Rivera, Chris- 
topher Morley, Herbert Clark Hoover. 
—Ep. 
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Remarkable Discovery 
Sirs: 

Smith v. Wellesley v. Vassar in Anthropology! 

I know your editorial staff is very busy, but 
has your attention been called to the July-Sep- 
tember 1929 number of the American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology? Here, in a paper of 
77 pages, is set forth the physical measurements 
of 100 or more young ladies of Smith College. 1 
don’t suppose that so heavy a journal finds its 
way to your editorial table. I don’t feel compe- 
tent to write a paragraph for Time, but if you 
will permit me I shall be very glad indeed to 
mail you the journal, and one of your editors 
might handle this interesting subject. It is inti- 
mated that later the girls of Vassar, Wellesley, 
etc., are to be measured. It seems the cephalic 
index (head) varies from 71 to 71.00 mm. Also, 


in Table 73 is set forth the leg lengths of these 
young ladies, which vary from 680 to 780 mm. 

The authors—expert anthropologists—after 
laboriously measuring and tabulating the legs 
and calves of Smith girls, solemnly announce that 
the calves are “considerably larger than those 
of Jamaican women!” This is due, they claim, 
to athletic exercises. Remarkable scientific dis- 
covery! 

Are Smith heads intellectually above Vassar? 
How about Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe? 

Are the legs of Vassar and Wellesley ladies 


. longer or shorter than those of Smith College 


students? Is physical exercise more prevalent at 
Vassar and Wellesley than Smith, and if so 
how many millimeters larger are the calves of 
these young ladies than their rivals at Smith? 
It is rumored that over 100 men at Harvard, 
and 200 at Columbia, take anthropology courses 
and all are especially trained in making anthro- 
pometric tables. There are something over 500 
institutions in this country devoted exclusively 
to the education of young ladies. Thus does 
science progress! 
Cates CABoT 
Andover, Mass. 





“Crafty Priest” 
Sirs: 

In Time, Oct. 7, in mentioning the former 
Prime Minister of Austria, Monsignore Seipel, 
you had to use the words “crafty priest.” As I 
know the gentleman personally, I cannot for the 
life of me understand on what you based your 
right to this insinuation. Perhaps it is due to 
the loose and superficial manner of many journal- 
ists when they approach anything pertaining to 
the old Church, utterly disregarding the ordinary 
obligations of man to man; it should be dis- 
carded. 

MicHaev F. GIrTEN 

Chicago, Ill. 

Time eschews such expressions as 
“crafty priest,” referred instead to “that 
crafty cleric, bald. eagle-beaked, ex-Chan- 
cellor Ignaz Seipel.” 

Everyone who knows Austria knows 
that the statesman-Monsignore is her most 
astute, most potent politico, dominating 
the Christian Socialist (majority) party. 
making and unmaking cabinets. He has 
twice made himself Chancellor (Prime 
Minister ).—Ed. 
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What Bakers Discuss 
Sirs: 
Your issue Oct. 7, p. 54. 
“American Bakers Association discussed 
doughnut week, crackers in shape of States.” 
Error. 
We did not discuss doughnut week. 
State-shaped cookies used as scenery only. 
We did— 
1) Recall that:—Food is not subject to con- 
sumptionism (stomach only holds three pints). 
2) Reflect that:—You cannot increase the 
consumption of a good by lowering its price 
(low price=cheap atmosphere—low esteem) 
3) Realize that:—Most price pressure is 
brought to bear upon food (price pressure in 
cities = price depression on farms). 











bill ($5.00). 
NAME 


- “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLaTion Mer., True, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 
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Is Sweeney ' 
chewing up your %& 


Watch Sweeney as he writes down his job 
time. Wher he stops to chew his pencil stub 
he is guessing away your profits. 
Within 15 minutes is close enough for him. But 
‘this throws job costs off ... prices out of line... and 
the company loses. Sales are lost or profits are lost. 
Either way it cuts into earnings. But don’t blame 
Sweeney. He is only human. 
The only way to have accurate job time figures is _ bined in one electric system. Other Stromberg Time 
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to take out the human element... and that means 
using Stromberg Job Time Recorders. 

They require no winding, no regulation, no atten- 
tion of any kind. They are not affected by constant 
vibration or dust and dirt. Always they give accurate 
time right to the dot. 

Job time and its money value can be calculated 
with the greatest ease and dispatch from the records 
made by a Stromberg Job Time Recorder. The work 
of the Accounting Department is greatly simplified 
—regardless of the cost system used. 


For Large or Small Companies 


You can have a single recorder or any number com- 


Equipment can be added as needed in the same 
system —In-and-Out Recorders, Automatic Time 
Stamps, Wall Clocks and Program Instruments— 
either with the long established method of Stromberg 
Master Clock Control or Telechron operated. 


Send for your free copy of our booklet ‘‘ Money Saving Time.” 
There is no obligation. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Time Recorders,and Everything for Recording, Signalling, 
Measuring and Observing Time 


227 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STROMBERG TIME RECORDER CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Stromberg Time 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 227 West Erie St., Chicago, Ill, 


Send me booklet “Money Saving Time.”’ There is no obligation. 
Firm 
Name 


City. 


By 
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Coot comfort in shaves is 


a pa ae to men! 


aren ® 
Man ve THE RRS La 
boot 12.0 SHAVES IF PH Drm a, 


ERS CO 





(THE COUPON BRINGS SEVEN COOL SHAVES FREE) 


SMOOTH, stingless shave is 
Ingram’s promise to all men 
who’ve suffered a razor’s needle- 
like jabs and its fiery skin-pricks. 
For Ingram’s is cool... cool... 
COOL...COOL! It’s different 


—it’s unique—it’s better. 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face! 


Ingram’s is the shaving cream 
that was planned from the start to 
make shaving a stingless, bracing 
delight and to leave a clear, 
fresh feeling to the skin 
throughtherestof theday. 


You willneed nolotions 
when you use Ingram’s. 
It’s a shaving cream, a 
lotionandaskinfreshener 


INGRAMS 


QGHAVING CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face” 









all combined! Because of three 
special soothing and cooling in- 
gredients, it tightens and tones the 
skin when and while you shave. 


7 7 4 


lr you'll just go to two minutes’ 
trouble and clip the coupon below, 
you'll be rewarded with seven glo- 
rious morning starts toward a life- 
time of shaving satisfaction. Our 
sample is the greatest gatherer of 
friends any company ever had. 
Don’t fail to try Ingram’s! Your 
face will be grateful all your life. 
Send for the sample now! 


COOL SHAVES 


BRISTOL-MYERS Co., Dept. D-119 
110 Washington St., New York 





I’dliketo try sevencool Ingram shaves. 
Name_ 
Address 
City 


| bishop of Virginia. Mr. 





4) Recount that:—Place of bread in the diet 
is changing due to changing eating and buying 


- 
habits ‘ 
5) Reason that:—Rules of Business Conduct 
are necessary to preserve stabilized conditions & 
and to prevent lop-sided prosperity within the . 
Industry (we have four one-sentence rules) 

6) Resolve that:—Correct analysis, 
study, full consideration on all of 
necessary in preparation for a National 
tising Campaign on Bakery Products. 

HENRY STUDE 
President 


thorough 
above are 
Adver- 


American Bakers Association 
Chicago, IIl. 
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“Don’t, Bacilli” 
Sirs: 

Russian kisses bearing 
(True, Oct. 
Young lady, 
in mind, replies, 


40,000 germs apiece 

21) recall Kieth Preston's pun. 
on being approached with osculation 
“Don't, bacilli.” 


Haro.p B. Lone 





Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Episcopalian Key 
Sirs: 

A letter on p. 4 of 
by Ira S. Hurt 
Francis Scott Key, 


Time for Oct. 14 signed 
(non-Catholic) states that 
who wrote “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” was a member of the Roman Catholix 
Church. Mr. Key was a devoted and lifelong 
member of the Episcopal Church, and a devoted 
and intimate friend of Bishop Meade, the 
Key was often a dis 
tinguished member of the general conventions 
of the Episcopal Church, and to his good literary 
taste is due much of the praise for the fine 
hymnal of the Episcopal Church. He was, | 
believe, chairman of the Church Hymnal Com 
mittee of the General Convention of the Church 
of 1823. 


™*. 


great 


WILLouGHBY N. CLAYBROOK 
Rector 





Christ Church 
Tyler, Tex. 


Meatpacker 
Sirs: 

Acclaim for Time’s witticism (Time, Oct. 14, 
p. 71) in report of Milwaukee Sentinel’s transfer, 
viz: “thereby Charles Pfister, meatpacker,” etc. 
It is true. The late Mr. Pfister did pack his 
240 pounds of it around for years, though with 
a heavy cane and considerable difficulty. Then as 
to “shutting out Hearst.” That gentleman is 
decidedly “in” with his Wisconsin News. And 
by the way, the late Mr. Pfister, in his lifetime. 
was a leather tycoon (Pfister & Vogel), banker 
and political boss. Again: “Harry Johnston 
Grant’s Journal.” Lucius W. Nieman, founder 
has never yet indicated that anyone else than 
himself owns the Journal. If he were in his 
grave instead of prowling about the golf courses 
of Wisconsin and California, he might respond to 
such a statement by turning over as completel; 
as has the Journal upon practically every politi- 
cal and public policy issue arising in Wisconsin 
during the 45 years of its existence. Though 
busily engaged in ferreting out Wisconsin accura- 
cies for the unfailingly accurate Chicago Tribune, 
is it now necessary that I take on the responsi- 
bility for accuracies of Time? In that item 
score, three times at bat; three whiffs. Although 
two weeks will have elapsed I trust this will 
still be in Time. 








PuTNEY HAIGHT 

Wisconsin Correspondent 
Chicago Tribune 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Animal Obituaries 
Sirs: 

Concluding your column titled “Milestones” 
in Time, May 6, you have a notice of the death 
of a hippopotamus. Another zoo denizen was 
accorded an obituary . few weeks ago. 

It seems to me in extremely bad taste an 
utterly disrespectful to include the obituary of an 
animal with those of meen: 

_C. Garnes 


1 


Beacon-on-Hudson, N: Y. 

Tirve will continue printing famed 
animals’ obituaries. Reasons: 1) They 
are news; 2) Many a person loves man} 
an animal better than many a person.— 

Ep. 
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f This Reflects the i tdinas Growth 
: of INDUSTRY in 


Lis Southern California Edison 


; imewcaeet LOS An g eles Coun ty 


Is 55,000 square miles...a 
population of approximately 


eh 3,006,000 people. GGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS have their eyes on Los ‘pia 
ne, With the completion of this County. 100 new manufacturing plants have been established here 
<4 year’s development program, in past twelve months. Southern California Edison Company alone has 
gh \ costing $29,000,000. this sold to industrial consumers 506,150,576 horsepower hours of electric 
i company will have a total energy in the first six months of 1929, (more than in the entire year of 1925) 


investment of more than 
$320,000,000 in its generat- 
ing and distributing system. 


The reasons are obvious: Population growth unparalleled in history; 
temperate climate the year ’round; contented efficient labor; unexcelled 
transportation; abundant power and water at low cost; quick access, at 
Immediate hook-up is avail- favorable rates to all Pacific Coast markets, and to the stupendous 


99 able to industries awakening markets of the Orient. 
es locating anywhere 


it 


vas within the area served If you would like to know the actual opportunity here for any specific industry, 
by this company. US awrite to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Your beard equals one 






’ Tex of your 


beard as one big whisker five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and you will at once ap- 
preciate the value of the glycerine in Listerine 
Shaving Cream. 

The average daily crop of 25,800 hairs, 
each one-250th of an inch thick, is scattered 
over 40 square inches of skin. Add them up 
and these hairs areequal totheone giant whisker 
pictured above. That’s why dermatologists tell 
you: “before you scrape, lubricate!” 

Glycerine does just that. It forms a salve- 
like film which protects the face. On that 
film the steel edge slides. Gone is the friction 
between beard and blade. The result is new 
and delightful. 

Because Listerine Shaving Cream gives 
this lubricating and lotion effect, it gives 
every indication of winning leadership similar 
to that now held by Listerine Antiseptic and 
Listerine Tooth Paste. 

Three-quarters of an inch of it brushes up 
into a soothing, softening blanket of very 
moist lather. Cool and creamy, it does not 
dry or draw the skin. And its healing Lise 
terine essences add to the emollient benefits of 
the glycerine. 

No cream can make shaving a pleasure, but 
we sincerely believe that the new Listerine 
Shaving Cream comes closer to doing that 
than any other product now offered. 


10° a month 


All beards are not tough enough, all skins 
not tender enough, to need a shaving cream 
as fine as this. But to men whose daily shave is 
torture, Listerine cream is truly a godsend. The 
big white tube sells for 50c and is crammed 
with 157 inches of cream, good for 
157 shaves. That is a five-months’ 
supply, and makes the cost only 10c 
a month. We urge you to try it. We'll 
be glad to hear how you like it. 





LaMBERT PHARMACAL Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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On Breakfast Trays 


Sirs: 


TODAY IN NEW YORK is new, unique in 


journalism. It is New York City’s latest morning 


newspaper. 


We thank you for your announcement of our 


recent birth (Time, Sept. 16). We 


think it 


rather unkind to credit us with only 5,000 daily 
circulation, It is 25,000 every morning in the 


rooms and on breakfast trays in 93 
York’s finest hotels. 


of New 


You call us a Tabloid. By your usage Tabloid 


is synonymous with Gum Chewers’ Gaze 


we’ are BOL. « . « 


tte. That 


Frep L. PALMER 


PauL H.R 


AYMER 


The Editors 


New York City. 


Hey! 
Hey, Mister! 


You spelled “platitudes” wrong. See 


the very 


front page of Time, Oct. 21, under picture oi 


Harry Frank Guggenheim. 


Mrs. M. S. McCattum 


Detroit, Mich. 


Let Mrs. McCallum read the story and 
she will see that “He perused the Platti- 
tudes” meant “He perused the Platt 


Amendment.’”—Eb. 

‘ascii ens 
Joker 
Sirs: 


Reading “Miscellany” this evening 


upon ar- 


rival from my daily grind read “Judges” aloud 
to the wife and she handed me last night's 


News and said, “Good Night, I just 
in the News.” 
Some speed, or some joker, the Neu 


read that 


1s, which? 


Arcu H. Evans 


Detroit, Mich 


The Detroit News was late.-—E 
as 





Carrie & Dave 
Sirs: 


In your a.ticle on p. 83 of Time, 


D. 


Oct. 7 in 


regard to Carrie Nation, Carrie’s second mar- 


riage was to Dave Nation, as he was 
Holden, Mo., when he was also Ed 


called, of 
itor of a 


weekly paper. Holden, Mo., is 16 miles west of 
“Warrensburg, Mo.,’ not in Kansas at all 
Carrie’s career made a great impression on the 
women. At our little town of Centreview, Mo.., 
one day they organized a squad and wrecked a 
small joint that was operating in our village. 
Carrie would also snatch cigars out of the 
mouth of any one who was smoking, and “Dave” 


had quite a time keeping her out of tre 


H. W. 
Natchitoches, La. 
contin. 
Cohen of Cambridge 


Sirs: 
In Time, Oct. 14, you say that 


yuble. 


Roop 


Lawrence 


B. Cohen was arrested for handing out pamphlets 
expressing a Socialist welcome “to our distin- 
guished visitor, Mr. MacDonald.” This creates 
just the impression of unjust-martyrdom-for-a- 
worthy-cause which Socialist Cohen (pronounced 


Quinn) meant .to be created. 


Unfortunately the cause of Socialist Cohen’s 
arrest was the violation of an old Cambridge 
ordinance which prohibits the distribution of 


(Continued on p. 67) 
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AVAILABLE TO MANUFACTURERS 
IN MINNEAPOLIS © 











Spring Wheat 
176,240,000 bu. 
Durum Wheat 
84,885,000 bu. 
Rye 
23,488,000 bu. 
Flax 
21,800,000 bu. 


Corn 
2,903,272,000 bu. 


Oats 
294,577,000 bi 







Coal (Lignite) 
,529,000 S. ton: 







Copper 
30,754,000 ibs 















Clay (Raw) 
32,900 S. tons 











Building Stone 
4,900,000 S. ton 


















Lime 








360,000 S. tons , Record of 
Barley Low Labor 
148,275,000 bu. Turnover 





Petroleum 
7,821,000 bbis. 









1,108,829,000 gal. 


Wool 
36,787,000 Ibs. 
Eggs 
145,816,831 doz. 









Gypsum 
660,000 S. tons 










HOHE 


Recora of High 
Production 
Per Worker 









COOMPILED from figures in “Facts 

About Minneapolis,” an industrial 
survey of Minneapolis by the Industrial 
Bureau of the Minneapolis Committee. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS 





Avamaste raw material 
and favorable labor conditions 
are two reasons why manu- 
facturers and distributors seek- 
ing expansion in profitable 
territories should be vitally 
interested in Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis is the industrial 
center of a great and rapidly 
developing empire of 
11,000,000 people who must 
be housed, fed, transported 
and provided with luxuries. 
This city offers an opportunity 
for manufacturing and dis- 
tributing merchandise eco- 
nomically that will appeal to 
progressive business executives 
thinking of expansion. 


Present space does not per- 
mit detailed information ccn- 
cerning the many advantages 
ofa location in this industrial 
center of the great Northwest 
Empire. To interested busi- 
ness executives we will be glad 
to give the details. Write the 
Business Service Department 
of the Northwestern National 
Bank. 


NORTHWESTERN-NATIONAL BANK 






MINNEAPOLIS. /@siz3 


AFFILIATED WITH 


NORTHWES 


MINNESOTA 


BANCORPORATION 


Combined Resources Over $442,000.000.00 
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To live in your 
present house 
with Bryant Gas 
Heating will be 
...» ke moving 
into a new home 


A Bryant Gas Heating plant 
can literally transform a house 
—make it larger. . cleaner. . far 
more convenient . . requiring 
less daily labor .. and a healthier 
spot as well as a happier one. 


Larger because Bryant Heat- 
ing adds the basement to the 
clean and useful livable space. 


Cleaner because a Bryant 
generates no soot, dust, grime 
or greasy vapors. 


For steam, vapor, hot water and warm air systems in 


old residences as well as new houses. 


BR 










~lets 
your Pup 
he your 
Furnaee: 


ee. 


@©BHMC 







TIME 


More convenient because 
Bryant Heating requires no fur- 
nace tending. The house is 
warm when you awake and 
stays warm until the hour when 
you want it cooler for sleeping 
—all for the effort of winding 
an eight-day clock once a week! 


Less daily labor because even 
the daily dusting requires less 
elbow grease in a Bryant heated 
home. 


Healthier because of the 
uniform temperatures — no 
sweltering one moment and 


being chilled a half-hourlater. 


Happier because tempers 
are never worn ragged by 
break-downs or the need for 
frequent coddling of a balky 
furnace or a complicated 


mechanism. 


Bryant truly automatic 
Heating has been called the 
“greatest single convenience 
ever offered the American 
home.” Thousands of Bryant 
owners will emphatically ap- 


prove that enthusiastic state- 
ment. Yet many of them have 
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The new Model 45 Bryant Boiler is 

the ‘perfected boiler for the perfect fuel” 
found that the cost of heating 
with a plant so utterly simple 
and automatic that “you can 
let your pup be furnace man” 
is not a dollar more than with 
heating plants which required 
incessant care and frequent 
servicing. 


How long will you and your 
family be condemned each 
winter to “six months’ hard 
labor and discomfort?” 


Take the first step toward 
Furnace Room Independence 
.. . write for a complete 
description of Bryant truly 
automatic Gas Heating and the 
New Bryant Model 45 Boiler. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. 
COMPANY 
17822 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A national organization of expert gas heat- 
ing engineers. ’Phone or write The Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Co. in the city nearest to you. 


Albany, N.Y.; Amarillo, Tex.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Bozeman, 
Mont.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Canton, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbus, 
Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; New York 
(Brooklyn) ,N.Y.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Rochester, N.Y.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Washington, D. C.; Wichita, Kas.; 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


Canada: The Crane Company, Calgary, Winnipeg; 
Arthur S. Leitch Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


i 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Wet Week 


Violence strode the world last week. 
Great storms lashed the Great Lakes (see 
p. 15), the stock market crashed histor- 
ically (see p. 45), assassin’s guns were 
pointed in Belgium and Chile (see pp. 27, 
32). President Hoover, rumbling through 
Indiana, felt his special train grind to a 
stop. A sedan had been placed on the 
tracks at a grade crossing. Secret Service 
operatives investigated on the spot. Two 
Negroes were arrested. They succeeded in 
convincing their captors that, ignorant of 
the President’s proximity, they had plotted 
merely to collect damages from the rail- 
road. 

Innocent though the Negroes may have 
been, the midwest’s weather was wicked. 
It rained and blew as the President, aft r 
dedicating a monument at Cincinnati, pro- 
ceeded down the newly-canalized Ohio 
River. The river steamer Mississippi, 
especially equipped for the President’s 
ride to Louisville, went aground, forcing 
him to embark on the less comfortable 
lighthouse tender Greenbrier. Whipped by 
enormous winds, the yellow waters rose 
up into unwonted waves which battered 
and buffeted the President’s craft most 
disrespectfully. 

At Madison the Greenbrier paused for 
the President to receive Indiana’s salute. 
Only four guns of the 21-gun salute were 
fired. Damp powder exploded one cannon, 
killing National Guardsman Robert Earle, 
injuring three others. 

Louisville was soggy with rain when the 
Greenbrier docked there at dusk. Soggy 
too were the President’s silk hat, his dress 
coat. Sportingly he remarked: “If I’m 
going to leave a trail of pneumonia behind 
me in the middle west, I at least ought to 
go along the trail myself.” 

More policemen than citizens witnessed 
the Louisville parade. The hall where the 
President spoke was only half-filled with 
curious spectators who did not grasp the 
significance of his speech on inland water- 
way development (see p. 13). 

@ The President cabled President Carlos 
Ibafiez of Chile: “I am most gratified to 
learn of your fortunate escape from the 
attempt on your life” (see p. 32). 
@ To the White House looked stock 
traders for some word of hope as the 
market slumped. The President’s word: 
“The fundamental business of the country 
. is on a sound and prosperous basis. 
... A temporary drop in grain prices 
in sympathy with stock exchange prices 
usually happens. . . .” 
@ Deeply grieved was President Hoover 
last week to hear physicians despair of 
saving the life of Senator Theodore Elijah 
Burton of Ohio, the President’s good 


friend and campaign supporter, ill for 
weeks following an attack of influenza 
(Time, Oct. 14). Back from Ohio, Presi- 
dent Hoover again visited the dying 
scholar, statesman, peace-lover, whose in- 
terest in waterways was recognized by 
Rooseveltian appointment to chairman- 





International 


WALTER Ewinc Hope 
. neatly filled the hole. 
(See col. 3) 


ship of the Inland Waterways Commission 
22 years ago. Mr. Burton died full of 
years (77) and honor (see p. 65). 

@ Last week President Hoover appointed: 
Lawyer Walter Ewing Hope of Manhattan, 
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Assistant Secretary of the Treasury (see 
below); Architect William Adams Delano 
of Manhattan, a National Capitol Park 
& Pianning Commissioner; Newsman 
Charles Calmer Hart of Washington, D. 
C., U. S. Minister to Persia; onetime 
(1915-29) Democratic Congressman 
Eugene Black of Clarksville, Tex., a mem- 
ber of the Board of Tax Appeals; Ambas- 
sador Charles Gates Dawes, a U. S. 
delegate to the London Naval Conference. 


/—— 


Hoover’s Hope 


Two members of the Coolidge sub- 
cabinet—William Joseph Donovan and 
Henry Herrick Bond—lately formed a 
law firm in Washington. They called the 
partnership Donovan & Bond. It made a 
hole in the Treasury—the post Mr. Bond 
had occupied as Assistant Secretary. Last 
week President Hoover very neatly filled 
that hole by the appointment of Walter 
Ewin Hope, Manhattan lawyer. Princeton 
men throughout the land felt happier be- 
cause their college had been accorded 
greater representation in official Washing- 
ton by this “drafting” of one of their 
distinguished members. 

At the Kansas City convention last 
year, Lawyer Hope was much in the com- 
pany of fellow-Manhattanites who were 
standing pat for Coolidge, groaning over 
Hooverism. When Jeremiah Milbank of 
Manhattan, one of Lawyer Hope’s great 
& good clients, was made Eastern Fiscal 
Agent of the Hoover campaign, Lawyer 
Hope and many another Manhattanite felt 
better. Now, 16 months after Kansas City, 
Lawyer Hope is well content to have direct 
supervision of: Internal Revenue collec- 
tions, national banks (through the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), the making of all 
money, the Secret Service. 

Assistant Secretary Hope, 50, was born 
in Philadelphia. From Princeton he was 
graduated in 1901. During the War he 
served as a dollar-a-year-man in the U. S. 
Fuel Administration. His two chief inter- 
ests: New York charities; Princeton Uni- 
versity. For three years (1914-17) he was 
chairman of the Princeton Graduate Coun- 
cil. For another three years (1924-27) 
he was president of the Princeton Club of 
New York. He is a university life trustee 
member of its Administrative Committee, 
chairman of its Library Committee. 


In the Forest 

Brighter would be the life of any Presi- 
dent who did not have to thread a cau- 
tious way through the dark, dank forest of 
political patronage. Guiding him through 
the labyrinth of petty factions to worthy 
appointments is the high duty of the Chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 
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In Florida. But Chairman Huston of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., theoretically repre- 
sentative of the Southern wing of the 
G. O. P., primarily selected to steer the 
President successfully through the morass 
of the G. O. P., South, was unable to save 
President Hoover from stumbling into a 
swampy situation in Florida. Last week 
these facts emerged: 

For seven months President Hoover had 
sought an able U. S. District Attorney for 
Southern Florida. In that State are two 
Republican factions: one, now dominant, 
led by National Committeeman Glenn B. 
Skipper; the other, by George Bean. One 
after another six candidates recommended 
by the Skipper group were offered the 
President for this appointment, only to be 
weighed by the Department of Justice and 
found wanting. 

Finally impatient, the President picked 
his own man, Wilbur N. Hughes, once 
identified with the Bean group. Awful to 
hear were the wails of protest from Com- 
mitteeman Skipper e¢ al. Last month Dr. 
Fred E. Britten, secretary of the State Re- 
publican organization, wrote President 
Hoover a rebellious letter in which he said: 
“In the name of God and for the sake of 
righteousness as well as the economic pros- 
perity of Florida I plead with you to with- 
draw this nomination.” He threatened dire 
reprisals unless the President appointed 
men chosen by Mr. Skipper. 


Riled by such insubordination President 


Hoover retorted: “. . . The appointive re- 
sponsibility rests in the President, not in 
any organization. ... No longer shall 


public offices be regarded as mere political 
patronage. . . . The success of the Repub- 
lican party rests upon good government, 
not upon patronage, and Florida will have 
good government so far as it is within my 
power to give it. . . . I note your demand 
that the organization shall dictate appoint- 
ments in Florida, irrespective of merit or 
my responsibility. I enclose herewith copy 
of a statement I issued last March [ex- 
pressing a willingness to co-operate only 
with reputable Republicans in South]. 
That statement was no idle gesture.” 


Angry Senators. Chairman Huston 
postponed to another day a cutting out of 
political underbrush in Florida. Instead last 
week he accepted an invitation of Senator 
Walcott of Connecticut to lunch at the 
Capitol where he met many a Republican 
Senator. Each brought the same griev- 
ance. 

Senator Patterson of Missouri com- 
plained that he was not even notified by 
the President at the appointments of two 
important Missourians—Dwight  Filley 
Davis as Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines; C. B. Denman as a member of the 
Federal Farm Board. Senator Patterson’s 
first inkling of this “patronage” came from 
newsmen. 

Senator Glenn of Illinois was deeply 
vexed that the President had not at least 
whispered to him his intention of appoint- 
ing Illinois Congressman Thomas Sutler 
Williams to the Court of Claims. 

Senator Johnson of California com- 
plained bitterly of the manner in which 


President Hoover had, without consulting 
him, appointed Alf Oftedal, onetime as- 
sistant chief of Prohibition enforcement 
(highly praised by Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt), as collector of internal revenue at 
San Francisco. 


Chairman Huston, good forest ranger, 





BANKER KAHN 


.. . became a “fat cat.” 


straightened out the broken boughs and 
twigs, set them to growing right again with 
assurances that it was “all accidental” on 
the President’s part and that thereafter 
Senators would be more generously con- 
sulted and conferred with at the White 
House. 

No complaints to make had Senators Al- 
len and Capper of Kansas and Reed of 
Pennsylvania. The President had bowed 
to political demand and appointed—over 
objections by the Department of Justice 
—Richard Joseph Hopkins as U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge in Kansas and Albert T. Wat- 
son as U. S. District Judge in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Manhattan Dinner. Chairman Hus- 
ton journeyed to Manhattan. There, as 
guest of honor, he attended a private din- 
ner given by Banker Jeremiah Milbank. 
Also present were Vice President Curtis, 
Secretary of War Good, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde, Postmaster-General Brown, 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, Senators 
Moses and Watson, three sub-Cabinet 
members, many another famed Republican. 


Besides general handshaking and genial- 
ity, the purpose of this dinner was to lay 
the foundation for Republican success at 
the polls in 1930. Oddly enough, the one 
Republican who might have benefited im- 
mediately from the dinner was absent— 
Major Fiorello Henry La Guardia, candi- 
date for Mayor of New York City. He had 
been invited; a careless clerk had declined 
the invitation without his knowledge. 


“Pigmies.” Behind closed doors, speak- 
ers flayed the Insurgent Republican Sen- 
ators (Borah, Norris, Brookhart, Nye, 
et al). One orator, suspected of being 


James Francis Burke, counsel of the Re- 
publican National Committee, character- 
ized the Insurgents as “pigmies and ob- 
structionists who ought not to be re- 
elected.” 


Banker Kahn. Plans were laid at the 
dinner for senatorial elections next year. 
Senator Moses, chairman of the Republi- 
can Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
arose to announce that his good friend 
Otto Hermann Kahn had consented to lay 
aside his international banking (Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.) and operatic (Metropolitan) 
interests long enough to serve the com- 
mittee as treasurer. Gleefully declared 
Senator Moses: “Gentlemen, the line 
forms on the right!” 


Familiar enough are Mr. Kahn’s friends 
with descriptions of him such as appeared 
in November Theatre Magazine: “... 
Otto, the Angel of Artists . . . As he has 
squeezed gold from the ogre of commerce, 
so he will wring life dry of its last pleasure. 
... The perfect Wall Street type, the 
cultured boulevardier, the artistic dilet- 
tante, the social lion, the benign bene- 
factor and—yes—the sugar daddy.” 

But Mr. Kahn’s friends have never 
dreamed or heard of him in the role of 
political “fat cat.” Unlike Samuel Insull, 
the country’s other grand opera tycoon 
(see p. 54), Mr. Kahn’s patronage has 
never before embraced practical poli- 
ticians. As he said last week to 300 mem- 
bers of the Suffolk (L. I.) County Re- 
publican Club, whom he received (as 
their leader) at his Cold Spring Harbor 
estate: “I can talk fairly well of finances, 
economics, international affairs and art, 
but this is my first venture as a political 
speaker. ... You are in the front-line 
trenches in direct touch with the enemy. 
. . . Not enough credit is given you work- 
ers... . No advice by me is needed. 


” 


Brambles. The Kahn appointment split 
Republican opinion in Washington, threat- 
ened to draw President Hoover into an- 
other brambly branch of ill feeling. Mr. 
Kahn was reluctant to take the post in the 
face of such opposition. Said Treasurer 
Nutt, calling at the White House: “Ob- 
viously a mistake. They [the Senators] 
do not need a separate treasurer.” Others 
more guarded, spoke of the “political 
folly” of naming an international banker 
to so important a campaign post. Insurg- 
ent Senators scowled, pretended to be un- 
interested in the Kahn appointment, while 
Senator Moses grew loudly, defiantly in- 
sistent that all was for the best. He as- 
sured Insurgents that his committee’s 
purpose was “election, not selection.” 


Displeasure over the Kahn appointment 
seemed to centre in the little group of 
presidential advisers at the White House 
(Counsel Burke, Secretary Newton, Post- 
master General Brown) whom Senator 
Moses, imitating President Hoover on 
patronage, had not consulted in advance. 
Were Republican Senators trying to get 
even with President Hoover by employing 
his type ef independence in making their 
political appointments? The answer 
seemed to be yes. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
Senate: 
@ Debated the tariff bill, voting chemical 
rates generally downward (see p. 16). 
@ Adopted a resolution to investigate 
causes of fatal airplane accidents at Mt. 
Taylor, N. Mex., Memphis, Tenn. (see 
p. 69). 
@ Adopted a resolution to give federal 
aid to New York in its water power in- 
vestigation. 

ies 

The House Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Met and adjourned for three days. 
@ Met again, adjourned for three more 
days. 
Se 
Great Lobby Hunt, Cont. 


The Senate Lobby Committee last week 
continued its pursuit of persons who seek 
to influence federal legislation by fair 
means or foul. Chief incidents of the pur- 
suit were: 

Investigator. Back into service as a 
Senate investigator was brought red- 
headed, freckled-faced John G. Holland, 
30, a Prohibition attorney for the U. S. 
in New York. Five years ago as a clerk 
in the office of Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
Montana, Mr. Holland hounded out most 
of the secret facts which revealed the 
naval oil scandals. 

Sugar Trail. Last fortnight was re- 
vealed a domestic (beet) sugar lobby to 
raise the duty on this commodity. Last 
week the Senate huntsmen ran to earth an 
opposition lobby, representative of Cuban 
(cane) sugar interests, bent on keeping 
this tariff rate down. The cane men had 
been spending dollar for dollar—$75,000 
per year—to keep even with the beet men. 

Herbert Conrad Lakin of Manhattan, 
president of Cuba Co., a $165,000,000 
holding company controlling plantations, 
mills, railroads in Cuba, told a frank, dis- 
arming story. Freely he admitted that he 
had lobbied, that he had received no pay 
for his services, that the job was “very dis- 
tasteful” to him. Eleven Cuban companies 
as cash contributors had combined to main- 
tain the cane sugar lobby at Washington 
and Mr. Lakin said he was drafted to head 
it, though he confessed that he was “a 
poor mixer.” 

Lobbyist Lakin said he had been in 
Washington eight months, had seen twelve 
Senators, nine Congressmen on sugar rates. 
His practice was to explain who he was, 
what he represented and then supply “facts 
and figures” to Senators who would receive 
them. Under him also was a large and ac- 
tive press-agency for low sugar rates. Cane 
sugar interests Mr. Lakin regretted to say, 
would be “up against it” unless they had 
a Washington lobby. 

Into the Lakin testimony crept one 
famed name—Major-General Enoch Her- 
bert Crowder, retired, administrator of the 
War draft and onetime (1923-27) U. S. 
Ambassador to Cuba. According to Mr. 
Lakin, General Crowder, a close personal 








friend of President Gerardo Machado of 
Cuba, had, on leaving the country, been 
asked by that high official to do all he 
could to protect Cuban sugar interests. 
General Crowder had gone to Washington 
as Lobbyist Crowder, had vainly attempted 
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Loppyist LAKIN 
“Very distasteful... .” 
to patch up a tariff agreement between 
foreign and domestic sugar producers. For 
his efforts he received ‘“‘a small stipend” 
from Cuban sugar mills. 

“Old Joe.” Most famed of tariff lobby- 
ists is Joseph (“Old Joe”) R. Grundy, 
president of Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association, wealthy worsted yarn-spinner 
of Bristol. Last week he appeared before 
the lobby committee. A Quaker, he ad- 
mitted that his belief in a sky-high pro- 
tective tariff is “next to my religion.” He 
made no bones about his occupation, for 
he has been lobbying before Congress for 
high tariffs since the Dingley (1897) bill. 
His tariff ethos: 

Domestic manufacturers contribute cash 
to political campaigns in which a high tariff 
is pledged. The election won, manufactur- 
ers expect a return on their “investment” 
in the form of increased duty rates. To 
see that they get it, to insure the fulfillment 
of campaign promises, is the moral mission 
in life of such lobbyists as Mr. Grundy. 

Lobbyist Grundy, 67, grey-haired, white- 
mustached, thick through the shoulders, 
said he had raised $750,000 for the Cool- 
idge campaign in 1924, had helped to raise 

“almost a million” for the Hoover cam- 
paign of 1928. This year he had spent 
$20,000 out of his own pocket in seeing 
that Pennsylvania industries got back, in 
higher tariff rates, these political contribu- 
tions. 

The Hawley-Smoot bill, he thought, was 
“a very limited revision,” although it pro- 
vided for increases in 42 of Pennsylvania’s 
industries, representing additional protec- 
tion of almost a half-billion dollars. But 
said Lobbyist Grundy: “Rates don’t mean 
anything. They’re not worth a row of 
three hoots. The increases for Pennsyl- 


vania are so insignificant that they don’t 
amount to anything. What counts are the 
administrative provisions of the bill.” He 
explained that his lobbying method in- 
cluded no publicity, no “press bureaus,” 
but direct personal contact with Senators 
and Congressmen who write tariff bills. 

He bemoaned the passing of the old- 
line lobbyist who “really knew the tariff.” 
He suggested the formation of a special 
school in which younger men could be 
taught the art of tariff lobbying. Praise 
from the master-lobbyist: “If there were 
a hundred brilliant young men like Mr. 
Eyanson [see below] in ite tet the 
country would be better off. 

Flayed. Silent and alone in his rear-row 
seat last week sat Senator Hiram Bingham 
of Connecticut while Democrats on the 
Senate floor excoriated his employment of 
Charles L. Eyanson, agent of the Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers’ Association, as his tar- 
iff tutor (Trme, Oct. 7). The lobby-hunting 
committee brought in a statement of fact, 
in the Bingham-Eyanson case, without 
major recommendations. Declared Chair- 
man Caraway of the Lobby Committee: 
“This transaction was beneath the dignity 
of the Senate and would tend to shake the 
confidence of the American people in the 
integrity of legislation.”” Democratic Sena- 
tor Dill of Washington suggested that the 
Senate Finance Committee should “purge 
itself” by removing Senator Bingham from 
its membership. Cried Democratic Senator 
George of Georgia: “The shadow of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association is 
across every schedule and every paragraph 
of this pending tariff bill. That shadow 
becomes darker and longer as time goes 
on. . . . A badge of dishonor and shame!” 

Several days later Senator Bingham 
rose lankily to his full height and spoke in 
self-defense. He shouted angry charges at 
the lobby committee, accused it of preju- 
dice, dirty politics, a determination to be- 
smirch his reputation. He insisted his 
motives were pure, that he had done noth- 
ing improper. Rather lamely he accused 
Senator Blaine, a lobby-hunter, of carry- 
ing a capitol policeman (federal paid) to 
Wisconsin last summer, using him as a 
chauffeur. This Senator Blaine vehemently 
denied. Other Senators arose, attacked 
Bingham without mercy. Senator Norris 
broadly hinted at a resolution of censure. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Billion-Dollar Beaver 


Beaverishness on a gigantic scale was 
manifest last week when President Hoover, 
energetic engineer, unfolded at Cincinnati 
his administration’s plan for developing: 
U. S. inland waterways into one vast close- 
knit system of cheap transportation. The 
same instinct which sets him to building 
toy dams and clearing out rock-choked 
channels in tiny mountain streams moved 
him to advocate a river improvement 
policy which will cost approximately a bil- 
lion dollars. 

The occasion for this declaration of 
policy was the completion of the canaliza- 
tion of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh. 
Pa., to Cairo, Ill. (967 mi.). Fifty wicket 
locks now maintain a nine-foot all-year 
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channel down this historic stream, first 
traversed (1669) by Explorer La Salle, 
admired by Surveyor George Washington, 
developed by President James Monroe. 
Into its brown waters have been poured 
$150,000,000 to permit stumpy little tugs 
to haul 50 million tons of coal, iron, gravel 
and sand on steel barges back and forth 
each year. 

The Hoover program: 

1). A consolidation of inland waterways 
into one system, with no more “patchwork 
of disconnected local improvements 
[which] has in the past been the sink for 
hundreds of millions of public money.” 

2). Development of the Mississippi as 
the north-south trunk line and the “mod- 
ernization” of its tributaries, to create a 
9,000-mi. water transportation system in 
the heart of the U. S. Of this, 3,800 mi. 
now have a channel six feet deep or better, 
leaving 5,000 mi. for U. S. development. 
Chief tributaries for improvement: IIli- 
nois (Chicago-to-the-Gulf route), Missouri 
(high into the wheat country), Arkansas 
(west to the oil fields), Tennessee (through 
the coal lands). Time limit: five years. 

3). Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
“whenever our Canadian friends have over- 
come those difficulties that lie in the path.” 
Time: ten years. Cost: “After we have 
disposed of the electrical power, we could 
contract the entire construction for less 
than $200,000,000 divided between the two 
Governments.” 

4). Channel improvements in the Great 
Lakes with stabilization of their levels. 

5). Addition of 1,000 mi. to the existing 
746 mi. of intracoastal canals. Time: less 
than ten years. 

6). Re-examination of the Mississippi 





HENRY ALBERT PALMER 


“ 


. unfair, unsound, immoral.” 


Flood Control Plan, with possible readjust- 
ments of floodways below the Arkansas. 

7). “Unceasing development of our har- 
bors and the littoral waterways.” 

These combined projects equal about 
three Panama Canals. But, warned Presi- 
dent Hoover, their completion “is not the 
dream of the visionaries—it is the march 


of the Nation.” To their construction he 
pledged himself “with all the expedition 
which sound engineering will permit.” 

Costs. Today the U. S. is spending 
$50,000,000 per year on river and harbor 
development, $35,000,000 on flood control. 
President Hoover predicted that his pro- 
gram could be undertaken and carried 
through by the expenditure of only an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 per year—or $20,000,- 
ooo if the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence sea- 
way were included. 

Where the money might come from: 
“This annual increase is equal to the cost 
of one-half of one battleship. If we are so 
fortunate as to save this annual outlay on 
naval construction as the result of the 
forthcoming naval conference in London, 
nothing could be a finer or more vivid con- 
version of swords into plowshares.” 

Objections. Nipped by freight compe- 
tition, railroad executives have in the past 
been the chief critics of the Government’s 
waterway development program. Last 
fortnight at the Pittsburgh canal ceremony 
was observed a significant change. Six 
railroad presidents (Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia) attended to pledge codperation. 
Suggested was the formation of an Ameri- 
can Council of Transportation headed by 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont. 

Objectors among rail men to the Presi- 
dent’s program, however, were still to be 
found at a meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis. 
There Henry Albert Palmer of Chicago, 
chairman of the association’s board and 
editor of Traffic World, cried vehemently: 
“From every aspect the government’s pol- 
icy on waterway expenditures is unfair, un- 
sound and immoral. I can think of no 
reason why President Hoover should take 
the stand he has. Perhaps it is because he 
is an engineer by profession. He seems 
to be regarded as a sort of temporal Pope 
—infallible.” 


THE STATES 


Taming Texas 

Three years ago there was no Borger, 
Tex. Then from deep-driven pipes in 
Hutchinson County spurted oil. Today 
Borger is a city of 10,000, county seat of 
Hutchinson, a slovenly clutter sprawling 
over the prairie with a main street two 
miles long. In this motley oil town’s brief 
career have been committed 40 murders, 
with not a single conviction. The killing 
of District Attorney John A. Holmes 
last month finally prodded Governor Dan 
Moody to declare martial law in Borger, 
to send in National Guardsmen of the 
56th Cavalry Brigade under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General Jacob F. 
Wolters. 

Experienced cleanser and quieter of 
Texas towns is burly, bronzed General 
Wolters. After the War he took his rangy 
troopers to Galveston Island, there quelled 
a festering longshoremen’s strike. Later 
he was sent to oil-booming Mexia (pro- 
nounced Mayhea) where bootleggers and 
guntoters had usurped municipal govern- 
ment. “Mopupus Jake” and his troopers 


drove the usurpers to the hills, followed 
them in airplanes, corralled them. 

The Borger situation was similar to 
that in Mexia. City and county officials 
were conniving with scofflaws, winking at 
murders, sponsoring speakeasies and broth- 
els. General Wolters supplanted the con- 
niving officials with his Texas Rangers. 
Khaki-clad patrolmen directed _ traffic, 
policed the suddenly quiet streets. Drink- 
ers no longer rioted in wide-open saloons 
but tippled alone at home behind locked 
doors. Bootleggers and daughters of joy, 
hearing the oldtime frontier command to 
“get out of town by sundown,” scuttled 
away. The women barbers changed to 
clothes from pajamas. 

Last week Borger was cleaned up. Gen- 
eral Wolters, satisfied, left for Houston 
and his law practice. Said he: “Well, we 
finished the job at Borger. The Sheriff, 
the Mayor, the City Commissioners, the 
Justice of the Peace and the Constables 





Bric. GEN. WOLTERS 
The lady barbers put away their pajamas. 


resigned, and for good measure we took 
the resignation of an involved member of 
the legislature. . . . With the new officials 
whom we installed . . . Hutchinson 
County will be the tamest county in Texas. 
It was a great job... .” 

—_—o— 
Rhode Island’s Bridge 


¥ 


Prime U. S. button-presser is President 
Hoover. But last week the President could 
not oblige. In his stead Vice President 
Curtis did some button-pressing to flash a 
signal from Washington to Rhode Island. 
There a cannon boomed salutes. An air- 
plane dropped noise-makers. U. S. Cruiser 
Dallas tooted its whistle. Two little girls 
cut ribbons while silk-hatted notables stood 
by. These ceremonious alarums celebrated 
the opening of the new Mt. Hope suspen- 
sion bridge, world’s seventh largest, con- 
necting the two sea-severed fragments of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 
Best ceremony: initiation of Rhode Is- 
land’s Governor Norman Stanley Case and 
State Senator William H. Vanderbilt into 
the Wamapoag Indian tribe. 
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A boon to Newport-bound socialites is 
the new bridge. Long have they had to 
cross to the southern peninsula on a slow, 
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GOVERNOR CASE 


. . . became a Wamapoag. 


chugging ferry, instituted in 1680, onetime 
carrier of Washington, Lafayette, Ro- 
chambeau. 


CATASTROPHE 
Lake Boats 


On the northeast shore of Lake Michi- 
gan they say (some Indians do) that 
there is a drum of the Manitou that 
sounds whenever the Lake takes a life. 
If so, the Manitou’s drum sounded 52 
times one night last week. 

On his parlor radio a code-wise listener- 
in in Wisconsin heard screeching buzzes: 
“S. 0. S—S. O. S—Water up to—” That 
was all. He telephoned the Coast Guard. 
But they heard no more signals. Next day 
the Milwaukee, one of the Grand Trunk 
R. R.’s big car ferries out of Milwaukee 
for Grand Haven had not reached her 
destination with a crew of 52. Two days 
later lake steamers sighted empty life 
boats, mattresses, the upper part of a 
ship’s cabin. They picked up_ bodies 
strapped in lifebelts stenciled S. S$. Mil- 
waukee. Then they found the body of 
the Milwaukee’s captain, Robert McKay, 
lake sailor for 35 years. 

Thus the fate of the Milwaukee. Old 

lake sailors described how, when a car 
ferry is pitched by high-running combers, 
the freight cars break from their clamps. 
On the Milwaukee were 27 loaded cars. 
Back and forth they must have creaked 
and strained, bolted and battered, gaining 
momentum until they catapulted thunder- 
ously overboard, capsizing the careening, 
helpless ferry. 
@ Near Detour, Mich., the ore boat Wil- 
liam B. Pilkey, wedged helplessly on a 
reef, was heaved and pummeled by the 
storming surf of Autumn’s first bad 
storm. Desperate Coast-Guardsmen res- 
cued her crew of 32. 


@ On a rock spur of a Lake Huron island 
was impaled the S. S. Maplecourt. Coast- 
Guardsmen, defying the walloping surf, 
rescued her crew of 23. 

@ From Lake Superior came S. O. S. 
signals. Henry Ford’s lumber barge 
Lake Frugality and the steamer Chicago 
were both driven aground. Their crews 
clambered off unharmed. Lake Frugality’s 
crew debarked on the mainland, but Chi- 
cago’s crew of 32, less lucky, found them- 
selves on a desolate island. Faced with 
starvation, seven of them straggled nine 
miles through a bramble-clogged swamp to 
an Indian settlement. The Indians peeled 
off their ice-caked clothing, gave them 
food, but stolidly refused to try to reach 
their derelict companions. Not until four 
days later, when the seas had abated, were 
the marooned sailors rescued by a Coast 
Guard cutter. 


@ On the north shore of Lake Erie lay a 
contorted pile of scrap iron, all that was 
left of the freighter M. J; Nessen. The 
crew, twelve men, a woman, was rescued 
before the ship broke up. On a sandbar 
nearby was lodged the steel sandsucker 
C. M. Caldwell. A crew of 18, gambling 
that she would ride the storm, stayed 
aboard. 


@ In Chicago, beaches, lakeside parks and 
streets were awash, strewn with rocks and 
wreckage. Breakwaters crumbled before 
the unprecedented autumnal surge. Chi- 
cagoans fled through the storm from 
shorefront homes and hotels. Hundreds 
of feet of concrete boulevards were 
crumpled. Waves mounting up 30 feet 
battered a new government lighthouse. A 
disrupted disposal plant poured sewage 
into the lake, made ‘city water” un- 
drinkable. 

During the storm, Lake Michigan’s level 
at Chicago rose to 585 ft. above sea level, 
nearly three feet above the August aver- 
age. Though the summer was abnormally 
dry, levels on the Detroit river have aver- 
aged nearly two feet higher than last 
season’s level. Last week Chicago, lashed 
by the high lake, made sarcastic jibes at 
Cleveland and Buffalo for their clamor 
about low lake levels, for their thunderous 
protest against Chicago’s diversion of lake 
water through her drainage canal. 


PROHIBITION 
“Fall Guy” 


Returning via Key West from a Carib- 
bean junket two years ago, Chicago’s Con- 
gressman M. Alfred Michaelson was al- 
lowed “free entry” for ponderous baggage, 
which, on investigation, was found to con- 
tain kegged gallons of rum, bottled quarts 
of strong liquors. A U. S. judge at Key 
West harkened to the Congressman’s plea 
that the liquor belonged to his brother-in- 
law Walter Gramm. Congressman Michael- 
son was exonerated (Time, May 20). Last 
week another U. S. judge at Key West 
accepted Brother-in-law Gramm’s plea of 
guilty, fined him $1,000 and costs. 

“He was a ‘fall guy,’ ” frankly explained 
Gramm’s lawyer. 

Said the judge: “I have no desire to 
punish him for the faults of the escaped 


Congressman—one of those who votes dry 
and drinks wet.’ 

But not entirely “escaped” was Con- 
gressman Michaelson. The department of 
Justice sent an agent to trace the itinerary 
of the Michaelsonian junket. At Port au 
Prince, Haiti, the agent obtained affidavits 
from the police chief, customs officers, a 
night club proprietor. All easily recalled 
details of the memorable visit of the Con- 
gressman and his jolly party. The Depart- 
ment of Justice’s interest in the Michael- 
son case seemed to centre around the black 
word “perjury.” 


CORRUPTION 


First Felon 

Twelve tired-eyed jurors, taut and nerv- 
ous, filed solemnly into the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court room one morn- 
ing last week after a day and a night’s 
deliberation. A young bank teller, as fore- 
man, cleared his throat huskily, read from 
a blue paper in his shaky hand: “Guilty, 
with a recommendation to the mercy of 
the court.” 

That statement convicted Albert Bacon 
Fall, onetime (1921-23) Secretary of the 
Interior, of bribery. It branded him as 
the first felon in a President’s Cabinet in 
U. S. history. It made him liable to a 
three-year prison sentence, a $300,000 
fine.* It changed the $100,000 in cash 
sent Fall in a little black bag by Oilman 
Edward Laurence Doheny from an inno- 
cent “loan” between old friends to a 
corrupt and criminal payment to influence 
the Secretary of the Interior to lease U. S. 
Naval Oil Reserve No. 1 at Elk Hills, 
Cal., to Doheny’s Pan-American Petro- 
leum Co. It insured the trial of Doheny 

The conviction of Fall as a bribe-taker. 
the first conviction to be obtained by the 
U. S. on direct evidence of the naval oil 
scandals (1921-23), produced a strange 
courtroom scene. Defendant Fall, seri- 
ously ill with bronchial pneumonia, sat in 
a green Morris chair, wrapped in an auto- 
mobile robe, his black New Mexican som- 
brero in his lap. His eyes were stunned, 
blankly staring at the verdict. Down his 
white, sunken cheek rolled a teardrop, to 
be kissed away by his sobbing wife. Other 
women present moaned and groaned hys- 
terically. Robust cowpunchers and ranch- 
ers bent their heads in sorrow for their 
friend. Oilman Doheny, crimson with 
rage and chagrin, shook his fist at the 
bench and screamed: “That damned 
court—.’’ Mark Thompson, Fall attorney, 
went white and limp, slumped to the floor, 
lay there unconscious for ten minutes be- 
fore physicians could revive him. Bend- 
ing over him was Frank Hogan, chief 
defense counsel, ashy white with disap- 
pointment. Cried Lawyer Hogan: “Tell 
that damned jury to come back here and 
smile at this, too.”” The wife of one of the 
jurors had followed the case as a Fall 
sympathizer. After the verdict she chased 
violently after her husband to a public 
park where he was being photographed. 
“You miserable rat!” she screamed. 

*The U. S. Criminal Code provides that the 
fine for bribery may be three times the amount 
of the bribe. 
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“Come here where I can get my hands on 
you!” 

. The facts on which Fall was tried were 
agreed on both sides. Fall and Doheny, 
gold prospectors together in the old West, 
had been friends for 43 years. Doheny 
had approached Fall, as Secretary of the 
Interior, for an oil lease. At the peak 
of negotiations—Nov. 30, 1921—he had 
sent Fall $100,000 in cash by his son. Four 
months later Doheny’s oil company had 
the Elk Hills lease from which it expected 
to make $100,000,000. Two years ago a 
jury tried Fall and Doheny on practically 
the same evidence for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the U. S. That jury acquitted them. 
This time the jury had to judge, inde- 
pendent of Doheny, Fall’s intent in receiv- 
ing this cash. It found his intent criminal, 
the cash a bribe. 

For a fortnight the jury of eight men 
and four women had heard evidence, lis- 
tened to argument. Fall had collapsed 
at the beginning of the trial, had been 
pronounced a dangerously ill man by im- 
partial doctors but, at his insistence, the 
trial had gone on (Time, Oct. 21). 

With well-worn evidence Messrs. Owen 
Josephus Roberts and Atlee Pomerene, 
special U. S. counsel, conducted the prose- 
cution before Justice William Hitz. Only 
novelty: they managed to introduce the 
illuminating fact that Fall, in a parallel 
case, had received some $269,000 in Lib- 
erty bonds from Oilman Harry Ford 
Sinclair who in return received the Teapot 
Dome lease. 

Lawyer Hogan, onetime Brooklyn 
urchin, now Washington’s smartest, cocki- 
est criminal attorney, had secured Oilman 
Doheny’s acquittal on the conspiracy 
charge; had received, it was said, a million- 
dollar fee for his services. Now he was 
Fall’s chief defender. His claims which 
the jury rejected: The $100,000 cash was 
a friendly loan for which Doheny held 
a torn note. Doheny had reluctantly 
taken the Elk Hills lease as the result of a 
Japanese war scare in 1921 and as an act 
of patriotism for national security. (The 
Navy, through Secretary Charles Francis 
Adams, refused to submit to the court 
confidential documents which might or 
might not support this war scare.) The 
whole Government from President Hard- 
ing down collaborated in approving the 


Elk Hills lease. 


The defense reeked with sentimentality 
and patriotism. Lawyer Hogan made the 
women of the jury weep. Doheny on the 
witness stand cried easily and often. Fre- 
quent were the references to Fall’s bad 
health. Lawyer Thompson tried to de- 
scribe “a red haired young man” (Do- 
heny) and “a black haired young fellow” 
(Fall) meeting on the “deserts of the 
Southwest” when Justice Hitz cut in: 
“The color of Mr. Doheny’s hair is not 
in evidence. Please follow the evidence.” 
Lawyer Hogan made an impassioned plea 
for the jury to send Fall “back to the 
sunshine of New Mexico.” Remarked 
Judge Hitz to the jury: “You have 


nothing whatever to do with the sunshine 
of New Mexico and must decide this case 


on its merits, without influence of sympa- 
thy or compassion.” 





Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-84) became 
an issue in the trial. Prosecutor Pomerene 
cited the fact that the great lexicographer 
had called patriotism the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. Quick to see his chance De- 
fender Hogan roared to the jury that this 
Englishman had vilified American revolu- 





© Harris & Ewing 
Justice Hitz 


. nothing to do with sunshine. 


tionary leaders, had advised a yard-arm 
hanging for George Washington. 

Justice Hitz made a strong charge to the 
jury, instructing them to seek and weigh 
Fall’s intent, warning them against the 
sentimental appeals of the defense. Law- 
yer Hogan and Oilman Doheny were in- 
furiated by this charge, vehemently con- 
tending that it had robbed Defendant Fall 
of a fair trial by jury. The exceptions to 
the Hitz charge and the introduction of 
the Sinclair evidence formed the basis for 
a demand for a new trial or, if denied, for 


appeal. 


HUSBANDRY 


Biggest Loan 

The Federal Farm Board last week 
dipped deep into its capacious pocket and 
drew forth $100,000,000 for wheatmen 
throughout the land. It was Husbandry’s 
biggest loan. If this sum were not enough 
to help codperative associations stabilize 
the wheat market, the Board promised to 
ask Congress to advance more of its $350,- 
000,000 credit still untouched. 

This wheat loan will be doled out to co- 
doperatives through the National Farmers’ 
Grain Corporation, organization of which 
was definitely completed last week. 

The wheat market, to the Farm Board’s 
large concern, has been on the down 
grade of late. In the Chicago pit last 
week prices for December delivery slid 
from $1.25 per bu. to $1.13, recovered 
somewhat, closed at $1.23 per bu. Last 
July the same wheat stood at $1.61 per bu. 

Federal Farm Board Chairman Legge 
announced that wheat prices were too low, 
ascribed this condition to two causes: 
1) “Rapid and disorderly movement 


which is putting a large part of the year’s 
supply on the market in a short time”; 
2) “The unprecedented liquidation of in- 
dustrial stocks and shrinkage in values 


within the last few days” (see page 45). 


THE TARIFF 


Rate Encounters 

Along the battlefront of the Tariff War 
last week ran the clatter of musketry as 
Senate soldiers tussled for the first time 
over actual rates. There was so much 
scampering back and forth between the 
lines that at times it was hard to tell on 
which side a Senator was really fighting. 

The Democratic-Insurgent Republican 
coalition first held a special caucus-of-war 
at the headquarters of Field Marshal Sim- 
mons. They decided to reverse their 
strategy of last Spring limiting tariff fight- 
ing only to the Farm Lowlands. They con- 
sented to give the regular Republicans 
battle all along the tariff line, with a view 
to beating down with their rifle butts all 
industrial rates that dared pop their heads 
above the present trench level. 

Under Brevet-Brigadier La Follette, the 
Coalition troops marched forth to open 
their attack at Chemical Corner, behind 
which they thought lurked the Dye Trust. 
Their first day’s assault was successful. 
Five Republican generals (Couzens, Jones 
of Washington, Glenn, Robinson of Indi- 
ana, Thomas of Idaho), were made prison- 
ers. The regular Republicans were driven 
back to the 1913 (Underwood Tariff) line 
in the gallic acid segment and were hustled 
out of their trenches (45 to 33) in the 
tannic acid sector. 

Flushed with victory, the coalition troop- 
ers pushed on toward Calcium Carbide- 
ville, only to suffer a bad reverse on the 
barbed wire entanglements of the Power 
Trust. (Power companies supply electricity 
to manufacture calcium in plants widely 
scattered over the U. S.) Thirteen Demo- 
crats with power or carbide plants in their 
States broke ranks in the face of the 
enemy, refused to charge. The assault to 
halve the 1¢-per-lb. rate was repulsed by 
the regular Republicans (42 to 37). 

Coalition ranks reformed, pressed on to 
Casein Creek. (Casein is a skimmed milk 
by-product of large industrial value.) 
Battle lines crumbled weakly as the attack- 
ers swept through to double the rate (23 
to 54¢ per Ib.). Farmers cheered lustily 
and manufacturers of waterproof paints, 
glue, coated paper, groaned with despair. 

Up the other side of this tariff schedule 
rushed the coalition army, skirting the 
coal tar salient temporarily lest it be 
treacherously mined, but forcing ergot and 
crude chicle on the free list. Democratic 
Senator Steck of Iowa, weary from run- 
ning from side to side in fighting, insisted 
that the tariff campaign promises of both 
parties must be thoroughly fulfilled. 

A brief hold-up occurred over hexa- 
methylenetetramine (derivative of formal- 
dehyde and ammonia used in medicine and 
vulcanized rubber) when Generalissimo 
Smoot could not pronounce it. Ink rates 
fell suddenly with a great black splash over 
the regulars. Epsom salts collapsed feebly 
under the jabbing attack of the Coalition. 
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$00,000 ADDITIONAL TELEPHONES ARE GOING INTO USE THIS YEAR 








A million and a half dollars a day 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 200 new Bell telephone 
buildings are going up this year in 
the United States, 800,000 addi- 
tional telephones are going into 


use and new switchboards to care for 
3,000,000 additional calls a day. 
Thousands of miles of new cable, mil- 
lions of miles of wire, new carrier systems, 
vacuum tubes and loading coils. These are 
a few of the things in the 1929 construction 


and improvement program of the Bell Sys- 
tem which will cost more than 550 million 
dollars—a million and a half a day. 
Telephone growth is essential to the new 
American civilization of better opportunity 


for the average man. The Bell System 
employs more than 400,000 workers, 





is owned .by 450,000. stockholders, 
and serves the people of the 
nation. 

Every day the Bell System is ex- 
tending its lines to more people, increasing 
the speed and accuracy of its service, giving 
greater comfort and convenience in tele- 
phone use. All of this is done that each in- 
dividual may get the most from this means 


of all inclusive and instantaneous communi- 
cation and that the nation may be one 
neighborhood. 


This is part of the telephone ideal that 
anyone, anywhere, shall be able to talk 
quickly and at reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is no standing still in 


the Bell System. 
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Correct 
Impressions 


E ALL want to make a 

good impression, espe- 
cially when dressed for a formal 
or semi-formal evening func- 
tion. A little thing like a shirt 
stud can make or mar the whole 
evening. You are conscious 
everybody’s criticising—unless 
you know it’s correct. 

Krementz Full Dress and 

Tuxedo Sets are as smart and 
as pleasing as they are sociall 
correct. See Krementz Gift 
Jewelry at your dealer’s or write 
us for mame of nearest one. 
There is a wide variety of de- 
signs and shapes from which to 
choose. Priced from $7.50 to 
$50 a set. New Yorkers may 
phone our Fifth Ave. Office, 
Lackawanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 
Newark, N. J. 








rement 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 


| 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

The Silver Tassie. The Irish Theatre, 
Inc., whose roster includes Seans, Cul- 
linans, MacGuffins, Ennises, Miceals, Pat- 
ricks, Liams and Unas, whose sponsors in- 
clude Llewellyn Powys, Donn Byrne’s 
widow and Otto Hermann Kahn, have 
taken over the tiny but gallant Greenwich 
Village Theatre where for their first pro- 
duction of the season they present a haunt- 
ing, chaotic play by famed Sean O’Casey of 
Dublin, author of Juno and the Paycock 
(Time, March 29, 1926). Through its sym- 
bolism and its brogue you discern the sim- 
ple story of an Irish footballer who went to 
war and returned paralyzed below the 
waist. He then had to roll himself about in 
a wheel chair while his erstwhile love cud- 
dled another boy. In the meantime a pro- 
found and troublous scene has occurred. 
Avoiding the acute battlefront description 
of such books as All Quiet on the Western 
Front, such plays as Journey’s End, Play- 
wright O’Casey reveals a group of infantry- 
men encamped in a ruined apse behind the 
lines. There they sing songs of war—not 
bawdy ditties or rousing marches, but 
strange and awesome chants. This lyri- 
cism, now solo, now antiphonal, now choral, 
is a poetic, formalized utterance. The dic- 
tion is abominable—words can only be 
guessed at—but the import of these Gaelic 
spirituals can be felt. Mystic and throb- 
bing, they express the soldiers’ gruesome 
mission and man’s revolt from the ghastli- 
ness he has made for himself. 

The rest is frequently moving realism, 
always hampered by bad locution. But 
what you will remember is the ghostly 
burthen of fear and futility borne by the 
voices of shadowy warriors. 











Ladies of the Jury. What theatre-goer 
with a nose for situations would not tingle 
at the comic possibilities of women doing 
jury duty? In the first act of this play, in 
which a murder trial begins, Mrs. Fiske is 
to be observed as a lorgnetted, matronly 
juror. 

Her misapprehension of court pro- 
cedure, her harassing interruptions and 
questions, so acutely demonstrate the fem- 
inine at its silliest that men in the audience 
writhe in remembrance, everybody laughs, 
high comedy is anticipated. 

But in the last two acts, acted in the jury 
room, the spirit languishes. For Mrs. 
Fiske’s absurd first-act character becomes 
a smart, dominating woman, and what was 
almost wicked satire becomes burlesque. 


| The jury is shown in impromptu sleeping 


regalia. Two lovers are interrupted at their 
devotions by the snores of a red-headed 


| Irishwoman. There are two crusty moral- 
| ists, a conventionally exploited Scotsman, 
| a maundering poet—all the stencils of 


farce, with a brace of beauties thrown in 
for good measure. 

Mrs. Fiske’s rapid, casual delivery is, as 
ever, expert and sometimes unintelligible. 
Of the tricks of emphasis and accent she 
is still past-mistress. In this disappointing 
play she is accompanied by another old- 
timer, Wilton Lackaye, who made mesmer- 
ist Svengali famous (Trilby, 1895), who re- 


turns, after a three-year illness, to do 
an excellent bit as the exasperated Judge. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske, 64, was born in 
New Orleans, daughter of Thomas W. 
Davey, theatrical manager. Aged 3, she ap- 





MINNIE MADDERN DAVEY FISKE 


“The steel trap has no place .. .” 
peared in Richard III; aged 15, she was 
starred with her own company. She has 
played Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Becky 
Sharp, Salvation Nell, many an Ibsen hero- 
ine. In 1890 she married theatrical di- 
rector Harrison Grey Fiske who still stages 
her productions. Eight years ago she gave 
up tragic, wearing parts, but later rallied 
to play Ibsen’s Ghosts. She wears no real 
furs or feathers, eats no flesh. In 1925 she 
said: “Society is so organized as to make 
it seem necessary for thousands of shout- 
ing, cursing men to stand knee-deep in 
blood, dealing ferocious blows right and 
left upon millions of shrieking animals in 
order that we may be fed. . . . The steel 
trap has no place in anything even remotely 
describing itself as civilization and to abol- 
ish it we shall rely upon the modern 
woman.” 
te eee 

Stripped is a romance, including an 
imaginary kingdom and its Prince, stal- 
wartly interpreted by Lionel Atwill. In 
the search for the stolen crown jewels it 
seems for a while that a woman suspect 
may be forcibly denuded, but those who 
anticipate this violence will be dis- 
appointed. 

ae eee 

Week End. Austin Parker, Saturday 
Evening Post writer, conceived this first 
offering of Bela Blau, Inc., prosperous and 
principled new producers (Time, May 13). 
Among his characters he included a drunk- 
ard who, as played with strange under- 
standing by Hugh O’Connell, is one of the 
season’s great. Inebriates are of course fa- 
miliar to the stage, but the antics of most 
of them seem like distorted mummery be- 
side Mr. O’Connell’s gentle and imagina- 
tive euphoria. As a chubby, post-War 
wastrel at a houseparty in Barbizon (just 
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A smart diamond bracelet effect 
is achieved in design 768 by set- 
ting diamonds in either end of 
the gold mesh band where it 
joins the case. 18 full-cut dia- 
monds in all. $300 ~ Most 
original, this cord of solid gold, 
looped through the ends of the 
new marquise-shaped case. 10 
diamonds encrust the bezel. Dee 


sign 769. $250 





Six diamonds, simply placed, and 
design 353 acquires a magic touch 
of richness! $150 « The decided 
contrast of inlaid black enamel en- 
hances 6 brilliant diamonds, in de- 
sign 770. An inspiration, too, is 
the black silk cord attachment with 
gold fittings! $200 ~ Primarily in 
treatment of watch and bracelet as a 
single ornament la Mode du Bijou 
finds expression in design 328. 18 
diamonds. $285 


Sparkling accents to skillful engrav- 
ing, 6 diamonds, in design 255, 
$125 ~« In design 771, an ingenious 
placing of the diamonds contributes 
to an ensemble of exceptional bril- 
liancy. 8 diamonds. $150 ~\ At 
either end, a baguette half-ringed 
with stones of more conventional cut, 
secures effective massing of the 12 


diamonds in design 356. $225 





In design 329 the true modern touch lies in 
the parallel arrangement of diamonds, a 
motif effectively repeated in the mesh band. 
32 diamonds. $375 “« Thirty-two diamonds 
encrust the bezel, but the baguette at each end 
in design 330 holds the key to character. $475 


GRUEN 


MODE du BIJOU 


WATCHES 


DIAMOND SET- Offered nour 
by VYeur Gruen Yeweler a ee 





They're sure to change all your ideas to the Gruen jeweler in your own When you call, ask this jeweler for 


of jeweled design—these newest dia- favorite shopping center. the Gruen Mode du Bijou book. It 
mond-set Gruen wrist watches! See them there, today! You'll find gives information of value to every 

Style centers of two continents col- _ this jeweler’s store one of the prospective purchaser of a dia- 
laborate in their creation. In Paris, | best in your community. ated mond watch. Or write for it, to 
on Fifth Avenue, they are conceived His reputation, together with 


—subtly interpreting /a mode du bijou, the Gruen name, is a splendid Gruen Wartca Makers Guitp 


‘i : : : Time Hitt, Crvcrunnatyi, U.S. A. 
today’s newest vogue in the setting —_ assurance that the diamonds are ' . 


of gems. of unquestioned value. And the This emblem is oe ar setae 


: : — , displayed only by Toronto Berlin Biel Geneva 
And Gruen Guild workshops both cases, built to traditional guild jewelers of high 


in Eur n : : a business character, r . makin ne 
ope and America unite to pro standards, amply protect the smclifed members EN&aged in the art of g fi 


duce these watches. To bring them fine Gruen movements within. oftheGruenGuild watches for more than half a century 
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| PAT. APPLIED FOR C H E S :¥ 





Cool Nights again... 











Th 


PREFERENCE 


warm friends return! How well the 
fragrance of blue smoke blends with 
what November brings. But tastes in 
cigarettes differ radically nowadays 
..- Ah ... pass the Preference Chest! 
It offers one and all their choice... 
any 4 brands ... thus revealing your 
courtesy and savoir-faire. 


Exquisite cabinetwork . . . hinged lid 
... solid mahogany throughout, lac- 
quered in Green, Black, Chinese Red 
mounted with old English prints in 
full color, or in neal Finish (with- 
out print). Utterly modern, always 
a welcome gift or prize, a compliment 
to fine furnishings in home, office or 
directors’ room. Retailers not yet 
supplied are also invited to write at 
once. 


For Sale in These and Many 
Other Leading Stores: 


New York 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
Mark Cross Co. 
Ovington Bros. Co. 
Stern Bros. 
B. Altman & Co. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
BROOKLYN 
Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
CHICAGO 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
General Cigar Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Wanamaker 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Boston 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
Mark Cross Co. 
London Harness Co. 
8. S. Pierce Co. 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 
B. F. Macy 
WasninctTon, D.C. 
Woodward & Lothrop 
Waite Sutpuur Sprines, W Va. 
Foster & Reynolds Co. 
San FRANCISCO 
Schwubacher Frey Stationery Co. 


20 interchange- 


able labels with 
every genuine 
Preference Chest. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


At leading local stores, or sent 
postpaid. ($5.50 West of the 
$5 00 Rockies.) Also de luxe models 
e in 8colors of gold-tooled Moroc- 
oes §¢€O leather, $16—with Galvano 
plaque, $20—with white jade 
dragon, $30. 

OLD COLONY DISTRIBUTING CO. 

Dept. K, 99 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


































| outside Paris) he may be found continuing 
his perennial search for a champagne in 
| which the bubbles go down instead of up, 
and ever so politely inquiring, “Did you 
ever feel as though you had a live trout in- 
side you?” Most of the stories he tells are 
ridiculous, dipsomanianecdotes but one, 
which begins like the rest, has such sorrow- 
ful innuendo that you soon stop laughing. 
This delightful, unfortunate fellow, 
brooding over the misery which he causes 
his wife (Vivienne Osborne), finally shoots 
himself. By that time she is leaning toward 
a virile magazine writer (Warren Williams) 
and their host and hostess have settled a 
domestic tiff which also involved the 
drunkard’s buxom spouse. These people 
are all members of the so-called “lost gen- 
eration,” and their varied plights are sin- 
cerely described even though the host and 
the writer continually hark back to their 
Wartime comradeship with enthusiasm of 
the “You old rhinoceros!” variety. 
ra 
Maggie the Magnificent. Playwright 
George Kelly (The Show-Of, Daisy 
Mayme, Craig’s Wife) lays his ear close to 
door-cracks, screws his eye to keyholes; his 
realism is at least audibly and visually au- 
thentic. But in this play about a girl who 
is too good for her boarding-house-keeper 
mother, the life-like groans and gossip of 
the characters cease to be either strong or 
amusing. You realize that the author, de- 
pending too much on a species of talking 
photography, has taken a formless, tedious 
picture. Slapped in the face by her har- 
ridan parent, the girl finally leaves the 
house and goes to a mansion where she 
serves as social secretary. The mother, 
broken by this departure, mumbles to a 
| visitor: “I don’t know what in God’s name 
people want to come and see other people 
for.” This mordant comment is one of 
several reminders that Playwright Kelly 
can do better things than develop nega- 
tives. 


A 


———)»— 


Button, Button. “Button” Woodhouse 
(Lynne Overman) is the lunatic of his 
family and he is used to make the not very 
original point that the sane are perhaps 
madder than the mad. Taken into the 
house of relatives, “Button” encounters a 
brother who has sacrificed life to golf, a 
sister-in-law who studies dreams and as- 
trology, a garrulous lady who collects 
hooked rugs, and her gawking daughter 
who writes poetry about the smell of 
horses. When one act’s substance has been 
stretched to make three acts of mild farce, 
“Button” goes contentedly back to his 
asylum. 





a Come 


The Booster is a butcher who helps his 

son succeed as a doctor by applying his 

| own high-pressure methods, such as bargain 

| days for kidney troubles. Said Critic Ar- 

thur Ruhl (oldtime War correspondent) 

of the New York Herald Tribune: “... 
| 


The injured lady turned on him a wither- 
ing eye, and just as she stalked out, flung 
at him the devastating phrase: ‘Assorted 
pink peanuts!’ That was possibly the high 
point of last evening’s entertainment.” 


mn 


5 —o—— 
| Revivals 
| Last week revivals of three greatly suc- 
| cessful plays opened in Manhattan: 


Abraham Lincoln was written by 
John Drinkwater to interpret its hero for 
the English. Thousands of U. S. citizens 
saw it in Manhattan a decade ago, many 
went two and three times. Frank McGlynn 
still looks like Lincoln, makes him a com- 
passionate and credible figure from his rus- 
tic days at law until the dark moment when 
John Wilkes Booth creeps toward the door 
of the red-plush Presidential box. 

A Tailor-Made Man. Grant Mitchell 
returns as John Paul Bart, the socially- 
soaring pants-presser who, despite his out- 
moded slang (twelve years) is still very 
funny. 

Naughty Marietta is that lovely effort 
of Victor Herbert which contains the waltz 
“I’m Falling in Love with Someone.” Ilse 
Marvenga’s voice is as lissom as her figure. 
The third of a series of Victor Herbert 
revivals (Time, Oct. 7), it is splendidly 
recreated in every detail. 











Fire! 


In a big building between the studios of 
Famous Players and R-K-O in Hollywood 
a man was running a spool of film through 
a polishing machine. Something went 
wrong with the machine. A spark flew 
from a whirling gear and set the film on 
fire. A few seconds later every film in 
the room was on fire. Burning gas ex- 
ploded and blew out the door, the flame 
rushed into other rooms. People stag- 
gered out of blazing doorways. Some were 
taken away in ambulances. One man died 
of his burns. All day the building—a 
laboratory of Consolidated Film Indus- 
tries—burned like a pine torch while a 
crowd watched and fire-engines drenched 
the studios on each side of it with water. 
When the fire was over no one for a 
while could open the red-hot doors of the 
vaults in which “master” films were 
stored. 

Few Hollywood producing companies 
print or develop their own films. They 
have such work done by the Consolidated 
laboratory, biggest company of its kind 
in the U. S. In bottle-like glass cases, 
side-by-side on long shelves resembling 
wine racks, the rolls of celluloid are kept 
like vintages. Some of those in the 
burned building were unreduplicable parts 
of pictures now in production—the whole 
negative of Jazz Heaven, two days work 
on Dance Hall, the complete negative of 
The Vagabond Lover (starring girl-craz- 
ing Rudy Vallee) and Night Parade. 
Every existing negative of Douglas Fair- 
banks’ and Mary Pickford’s The Taming 
of the Shrew was rumored to have been 
destroyed. Then somebody found they 
had been taken out just before the fire. 
About $2,000,000 worth of prints made 
from the stored negatives were burned up, 
but that was all. Assured that burning 
cinema film breeds no such dreadful gases 
as X-ray negatives did in the Cleveland 
Clinic last spring (Time, May 27), 
searchers opened the hot door, entered 
the vaults, found the vintages of ro- 
mance, adventure and claptrap, safe on 
their racks. 
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HEAT WITH UNIT HEATERS 





“Heat Control” 


/an invaluable feature of 
Venturafin Unit Heaters 


A vital factor in heating stores, offices, 
garages, factories and many other buildings 





: 1—No building is too large or too small to receive the benefits 
‘ and economies of the Venturafin Method of Heating. 
t 2—Forced heat, at any desired velocity, directed in one or sev- 
W eral directions simultaneously, is made possible by Ventur- 
n I afin’s three-speed heat control switch and individually 
n adjustable streamline heat deflectors. 
X- “ ” ° 
“ 3— Low” on the heat control switch, and Venturafin forces 
7 a gentle stream of heated air directly into working areas. 
re 4—“Medium” on the heat control switch, and Venturafin forces 
. heated air at a higher velocity in the desired directions. 
s- 5—“High”, and Venturafin is transformed into a high velocity 
a unit that forces great quantities of heated air into circula- 
od tion. Comforfable working conditions are assured, even 
T. under the most severe outside weather conditions and on 
= unusually short notice. 
e 
re 6—No longer is there any danger of a plant being too cold or 
too hot in which to work. No longer are ceiling areas heated 
es before working areas. There is no guesswork or chance— 
ey Venturafin gives positive heat control. 
we There is a style and type of Venturafin Unit for every business 
= and many other installations. Your heating contractor will 
me gladly give you all the data—tell you about the success others 
pt are having with this truly modern and efficient heating system. 
he The coupon will bring you our interesting illustrated book on 
rts \ heating. Mail it today. There is no obligation. 
ole (938) 
rk AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
of CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
ri BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
\ir- 
ing Illustration shows the simple and sturdy method of 
pen supporting a Venturafin Unit Heater from the ceiling, 
hey with ordinary %{-inch hanger pipes. Venturafin Units 
“ied can also be supported on a wall or column, or can be 
ire. used as a floor stand unit with a recirculating box. 
ade 
up, 
ung c O U P fe) N 
iseS 
and AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
27), Gentlemen: Send Illustrated Book to: 
red Name. 
Tto- . ees FP es 
on | Street and No. — 


City_ KK 
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: Foe Hew says 
m stumped 








Which do rou choose? 


ERE’S yours truly trying to answer 
an unanswerable question. 
“Which of the two Mennen Shaving Creams 
is better?” That’s a puzzler that Mennen 
fans are putting up to me every day by 
letter—even by telephone. 


My only honest answer is “Yes.” Cer- 
tainly either Mennen cream is far ahead 
of old shaving methods. Of course, the 
new Mennen Menthol-Iced is a wholly 
new idea, original with Mennen. It’s a 
triple-cool lather unlike any other. It gives 
a grand shave—éut not one whit grander 
than Mennen Without Menthol. 
With either Mennen cream your razor 
sails through your whiskers, without a 
trace of “‘pull” or “‘scrape,” leaving your 
skin in marvelous condition. So—honestly 
—I can’t tell which is better. That’s why 
I’m asking YOU! 
Do me a favor by deciding this thing for 
yourself. I’ve made up a special Voting 
Sample Package—liberal tubes of both 
Mennen Shaving Creams. Use each tube a 
week.Choose your favorite. Then 
mark the ballot in the sample 
package and mail it to me. Of 
course, the samples are Free. 


MSNA 


SHAVING CREAMS 


MENTHOL-ICED AND WITHOUT MENTHOL | 





The Mennen Co., Dept. T-5, Newark, N. J. 
Jim Henry: Allright Jim—I’ll make the test 
—send mea tube of Mennen Without Menthol 
and Mennen Menthol-Iced free. 


Name 


Address 





— 
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The New Pictures 


Marianne (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
One of the most lamentable consequences 
of the singing pictures is Marion Davies. 
Here she is as a French girl in love with 
Stagg* of the A. E. F. One of the ablest 
clowns in the cinema she is forced to be 
sentimental. A skillful pantomimic, she 
has to talk continually, even sing. Un- 
alterably Irish-American she wears peas- 
ant clothes and expresses herself in a 





language consisting of U. S. baby-talk 
combined with the foreign word cheri. A 


| French soldier who has gone blind is the 


dramatic obstruction in her affair with 


| Stagg. Best shot: Marion Davies enter- 


| Bernhardt. 








taining a base camp with imitations of 
Maurice Chevalier, Gloria Swanson, Sarah 


ns 
——@—— 


A Most Immoral Lady (First Na- 
tional). The duplicity of wives who lure 
rich men into compromising situations so 
that their husbands can collect money 
from them has long been familiar to thea- 
tre audiences. It is less common in the 
cinema. The hints that before long 
Leatrice Joy will fall in love with one of 
her dupes even keep her from being as 
boring as her stolid acting usually makes 
her. Changing A Most Immoral Lady 
into a picture has slowed its tempo and 
made even more insubstantial its faint 
flourishes of wit. As though recognizing 
this the producers have dressed it up with 
some expensive sets and a little indifferent 
singing. Silliest shot: rich codger telling 
Miss Joy why he admires her. 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
(Paramount). When Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle was writing the stories that became 
the basis of modern detective fiction, he 
clearly attached no importance to frighten- 
ing people and wasted no time on realism. 
What kept him writing was his naive pleas- 
ure in being mysterious. Director Basil 
Dean has retained Doyle’s point of view 
wonderfully well, so that instead of an 
over-wrought modern thriller The Return 
of Sherlock Holmes is good fun. Obviously 
relishing his role as the author relished his 
mysteries, Clive Brook, wearing sideburns, 
in a woolen hat and old-fashioned lounge- 
suits, knows just how to handle the Sher- 
lockian pipe, as crooked and heavy as a 
revolver. 

On the trail of international wire- 
tappers, murderers, kidnappers, he gum- 
shoes in many disguises along the corridors 
of the fastest ocean liner afloat. Adroitly 
he deals with dictaphones, fake wireless 
messages, the poisoned needle springing 
from the clasp of a cigaret box. When at 
last the Master Criminal lies dead and the 
fiancé of the daughter of his old friend is 
restored to society, he punctuates with a 
tap of his pipe the famed, “Eleementary, 
Watson, eleementary.” Best shot: dinner 
for two in the arch-fiend’s cabin. 

Frozen Justice (Fox). Melodramas 
like this, arranged against backgrounds of 
snow and wintry seas, have been fine ve- 
| hicles for that smart dog, Rin Tin Tin. 
Lenore Ulric is nicer to look at than 











*The hero’s name was Flagg in the pattern 
| drama for all such diversions (What Price 
Glory). 


Rin Tin Tin, but it would be hard to find 
a story that made less use of her talents. 
After a white trader has persuaded her to 
run away from her Eskimo husband she 
sings for a while in a gin-mill in Nome, 
Alaska. The girls in the gin-mill pick the 
customers’ pockets but speak with horror 
of a friend of theirs caught smoking. 
They dislike Ulric because she is a half- 
caste trying to push her way “to white 
man’s country, where Talu’s white blood 
forever calls her.” The local color weigh- 
ing down Frozen Justice is interesting in 
the gin-mill. Ulric’s beautiful figure and 
husky voice go over well, but the situa- 
tions are trite and the denouement in a 
frozen canyon fails to be tragic because 
it is not inevitable. Best shot: Ulric’s 
singing ““The Right Kindsof Man.” 


Like many a young woman now earning 
a good living in the show business, Lenore 
Ulric never had much luck until she went 
to work for David Belasco. Her father 
was a steward in an army hospital in Mil- 
waukee. She was born in New Ulm, Minn. 
She ran away from the sth grade to be a 
cigaret girl in a stock-company Carmen. 
She told Belasco where she had played— 
Chicago, Grand Rapids, Schenectady. She 
had walked into the Belasco Theatre in 
Manhattan early one morning, answering 
an advertisement for supers. She looked 





LENoRE ULRIC 
. . ran away from the 5th grade. 


tired and sick but she managed to learn 
what she had to do quicker than the dozen 
girls hired with her. Belasco took her out 
of the cast and sent her home to rest up, 
continued to pay her salary. He gave her 
lessons for a season and in 1916 put her 
in a big part in The Heart of Wetona. 
Working for him during the next twelve 
years she spent much of her time putting 
walnut stain on those portions of her per- 
son not covered by beads, grass, buck- 
skin or the negroid type of evening gown. 
She gets up at noon and eats two meals a 
day with lemons between meals for the 
sake of her throat. She was good in Tiger 
Rose, Lulu Belle, The Sun-Daughter, Kiki, 
The Harem, and Mima. This is her first 
picture. 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE THE WORLD 





THE CITY-PLANNED LIGHTING 





SYSTEM OF ST.LOUIS IS A WESTINGHOUSE DEVELOPMENT 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY PETER C, HELCK 
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Darkness is no longer another word for night 


Shadows lengthen in city streets. Dusk de- 
scends and with it comes — light, a new mellow 
light that floods streets, sidewalks, and building 
facades with the reassuring glow that means 
safety, beauty, convenience. Thanks to electricity, 
darkness is no longer another word for night. 
Cities have banished gloom. 

One of the finest examples of modern street 
lighting is found in the city-planned system of 
St. Louis where a unified, co-ordinated city in- 
stallation is in operation. Powerful MAZDA 
lamps on 20,000 beautiful ornamental 
standards lay down smooth lanes of light 
along 650 miles of streets. Westinghouse 
co-operated with municipal engineers in 
planning the details of this system and 
manufactured most of the electrical equip- 
ment for it. 

The Holophane Bi-Lux Re- 


fractor, by means of which 
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The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 
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street lamps put approximately five times as much 
of their light om the street, is a contribution of 
Westinghouse to better lighting. Westinghouse 
makes the concrete Hollowspun standard — a 
street lighting post combining utmost strength 
with ornamental beauty. Westinghouse auto- 
matic control turns whole systems on and off at 
exactly the right minute every evening and every 
morning, varying the lighting time to meet the 
variations of seasonal requirements. 
Westinghouse maintains a complete 
Illuminating Engineering Bureau to co- 
operate with municipal and other public 
bodies in the work of perfecting plans like 
the one adopted by St. Louis. Only Westing- 
house supplies all the apparatus required 
for a complete modern lighting system, 
from power producing equip- 
ment to MAZDA lamps, under 
one undivided responsibility. 
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You are paying for a Packard. Why not own one 





Before buying an automobile con- 
sider these two facts: After costs are 
not less because first cost is less. A 
car priced at twice as much does not 


cost any more if driven twice as long. 


Many motorists have been kept from 
Packard ownership because they 
thought it tooexpensive. Yet records 

rove that it costs no more to enjoy 


the luxury of Packard transportation. 







































































There are eight items of cost to consider 
in owning any cat. Compare these costs 
as between a Packard Standard Eight and 
any car of its size down to half its price 
and you will find: 


That the license cost for the Packard is 
little, if any more. 


That garage cost is the same. 


That insurance may be slightly higher. But 
this applies principally to collision cover- 
age—a very small sum annually. 


That the three operating items—gas, oil 
and tires—show no advantage for either 
car. The Packard Standard Eight gives 10 
to 12 miles or more to the gallon of 
gasoline; 1,000 miles or more to the gal- 
lon of oil; 15,000 to 20,000 miles or 
more to the set of tires. 


That Packard repairs actually cost less. 
This is due, first, to the simplicity of 
Packard design which makes repair work 
quick and easy; second, to Packard quality 
which makes less repair work necessary; 


and third, to Packard’s advanced motor 
and centralized chassis Jubrication systems 
which protect factory-built-in precision. 


And finally you will find that depreciation 
on a Packard costs no more because country- 
wide records prove that Packard cars are 
driven far longer—in Atlanta, Ga., for ex- 
ample, much more than twice as long as the 
lower priced cars traded in on them. 


Atlanta motorists havelearned that Packard 
transportation costs no more. There, three 
out of four buyers of Packard Standard 
Eights turn in other makes of cars. And, 
if past records are an indication, they will 
remain in the Packard family indefinitely, 


as only 3 percent of Packard owners in At- 
lanta have changed to other transportation. 


Figure out your own costs of motoring 
and compare them with the costs of own- 
ing a Packard. The Packard dealer in 
your city has the facts. You may find 
that you, too, can enjoy the luxury and 
distinction of Packard transportation at 
no increase in your motoring expense. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT ° 


° MICHIGAN 


O W N S 


CONFIRMED BY OWNERS IN ATLANTA 
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erally known. Government rations in- 
GREAT BRITAIN cluded meat, vegetables, bread and milk AUSTRALIA 
Work for Wales daily for all. Then the task of feeding Jy Steps Scullin 
Eight hours, plus four hours overtime refugees was shouldered by the Palestine Modest, middle-aged James Henry 


every day last week was the stint of 
brawny fellows toiling with haste and 
mighty thwacking in the wing of St. 
James’s Palace called ‘York House,” 
famed bachelor quarters of Edward of 
Wales. 

Definitely His Royal Highness is pre- 
paring for indefinite bachelorhood. He 
has refused to move into huge, regal 
Marlborough House (Time, Dec. 21, 
1925), especially renovated at large pub- 
lic expense for no other purpose than to 
accommodate a Prince & Princess of 
Wales. Last week at his own expense the 
occupant of York House started extensive 
alterations which would be silly if he in- 
tended soon to wed. 

Not to be altered are the rooms H. R. H. 
calls his “flat”—the bedrooni, study and 
bath on the first floor. But destruction 
and chaos reigned last week in the cham- 
bers previously occupied by sleek, cheer- 
ful Private Secretary Sir Godfrey Thomas 
and august, bumbling Sir Lionel Halsey, 
Comptroller of the Household. With 
ripping of plaster and bashing in of bricks 
all these rooms are being thrown into one 
large apartment, a bachelor’s ballroom 
where 100 guests may eat, imbibe and 
prance. 

Ousted to make room for merrymakers, 
Sir Godfrey and Sir Lionel have moved 
down a long corridor to small but cozy 
quarters adjoining the office where all but 
closest intimates of H. R. H. will now be 
received. Sagacious, this arrangement 
will keep out of the “flat” all tedious 
titled acquaintances, obstreperous suppli- 
ants, cranks. 

To keep royal blood at its best, all win- 
dowpanes will be of the glass that best 
admits the ultra-violet rays of London’s 
little sunlight. 

As a royal whim, the entrance way, re- 
cently paved with silent, hygienic rubber 
blocks, was repaved last week with old- 
fangled flagstones. 

A snooping carpenter divulged that on 
an upper floor of York House there is a 
room furnished with a golfer’s practice 
net, previously unsuspected by the Brit- 


ish public. 


PALESTINE 


Rescuer Pincus 

“SCANDAL OF REFUGEES—Jeru- 
salem’s Relief Committee Starving Refu- 
gees!—The Attitude Toward Them Is The 
Same As Toward Beggars.” 

Thus recently headlined Jerusalem’s 
leading Hebrew daily, Doar Hayom. It 
was not that funds were lacking to feed 
Jewish survivors of the Arab massacre 
which began at the Wailing Wall (Time, 
Aug. 26 et seg.). Plenty of cash was in 
hand. Jews of the U. S. alone had collected 
over two million dollars. But the refugees 
were undoubtedly hungry. 

For four weeks they had been fed by 
the British Government, a fact not gen- 





PALESTINE’S RUTENBERG 


. resurrected fresh meat & vegetables. 


Zionist Executive, repository of the huge 
relief contributions from abroad. Des- 
patches last week told that the P. Z. E. at 
once cut out meat, vegetables and milk 
from the rations given to adults. Each 
received daily, instead, half a tin of sar- 
dines, half a loaf of bread. Milk was is- 
sued only to babes, one cup per day. Re- 
peatedly Jewish refugees who had once 
been folk of wealth complained that the 
Zionist who doled out bread and sardines 
treated them like beggars. 

All these facts tended to be played down 


by loyal Jewish correspondents in Pales- . 


tine until last week. Then suddenly the 
story spilled out. Everything was all 
right now—Pincus Rutenberg had taken 
charge! 

Enigmatic Pincus Rutenberg is an ex- 
Russian, an ex-soldier of the late Tsar 
Nicholas II, and the ex-Chief of Police of 
the Kerensky ex-Government of Russia. 
When he sought refuge in London, such 
statesmen as the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill praised him for having done his 
policeful best in Moscow to catch and 
hang Lenin and Trotsky. Soon a syndi- 
cate of British and Zionist capitalists sent 
him out to found the Palestine Electric 
Corp. (True, March 4). Today he is 
the Samuel Insull (see p. 52) of the Near 
East. Last week he dramatically inter- 
vened in the Palestine relief muddle, ar- 
ranged with quiet efficiency that the re- 
lief fund will henceforth be administered 
by the Jewish National Council of which 


he is chairman. Despatches sounded the 
knell of half-boxes of sardines, hailed the 
resurrection of fresh meat and vegetables. 





Scullin, the new Laborite Prime Minister 
of Australia, moved out last week from 
his home in Melbourne to Canberra, the 


Kangaroo Continent’s flat and dusty 
capital. Scorning what he termed “un- 


necessary expenditure,” Mr. Scullin refused 
to occupy the official Prime Minister’s 
residence, just vacated by his reactionary 
Nationalist predecessor Stanley Melbourne 











International 


AUSTRALIA’S SCULLIN 


. moved into a Canberra hotel. 


Bruce (Time, Oct. 21), and moved into 
an unpretentious Canberra hotel for his 
term of office. 


Just as modest was Norman J. Makin, 
newly appointed Speaker of the Australian 
Parliament. At news of his appointment 
he summoned reporters, announced that he 
would follow the precedent of previous 
Labor Speakers and wear neither wig nor 
robes in Parliament. 


With his trunks unpacked, one of the 
first official acts of Prime Minister Scullin 
was to lead his new Cabinet one by one 
before the omnivorous eye and ear of the 
talking cinema. Mindful of British and 
U. S. audiences he said: 

“We live on a great island continent 
away from the other continents and un- 
protected. It is therefore of great im- 
portance to us not to become embroiled in 
quarrels that have stained the history of 
olden lands. 

“Tf Australia hesitates to receive immi- 
grants it must not be conceived in an un- 
friendly spirit or as a lack of desire to 
fraternize with the peoples of other lands 
but merely as a desire to protect Austral- 
ians from the misery of unemployment.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





FRANCE 
In Steps Daladier 


Biggest man of the week in France was 
Edouard Daladier, never big before. Young 
for a statesman, he is but 45. Less than 
a dozen years ago he was teaching history 
in the public schools of sleepy Orange. 
Stocky, pugnacious, eloquent he caught 
the eye of the boss-politician of central 
France, famed Edouard Herriot, spell- 
binding Mayor of Lyons. Edouard gave 
Edouard a leg up into the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1919, and for a time Edouard 
toadied to Edouard in return. When 
Mayor Herriot became Prime Minister in 
1924 he popped Henchman Daladier into 
the Ministry of Colonies, later got him 
the portfolio of War in the Cabinet of 
statesman-mathematician Paul Painlevé. 

Three years ago Edouard quarreled with 
Edouard. M. Herriot’s luck had turned. 
He had lost in succession both his sec- 
ond Prime Ministry (Time, Aug. 2, 1926) 
and the Presidency of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He was losing his grip on his 
party (Radical Socialist). Edouard Dala- 
dier saw his chance. With sly intrigue and 
ruthless, slashing, open vituperation he 
routed his patron at the Party Congress 
two years ago, seized the Presidency of 
the Radical Socialists for himself. After all 
there are some 20 party groups in France. 
Outside his own Edouard Daladier re- 
mained only a vaguely familiar name— 
until last week. Then his number turned 
up on the madcap, illogical roulette wheel 
of French politics. He was called to form 
a Cabinet for France. 

Fall of Briand. Not merely big but 
great is Aristide Briand, first Frenchman 
to bury the War, shaggy-headed, sleepy- 
eyed but profoundly sagacious builder of 
friendship and conciliation between France 
and Germany. As he faced the Chamber 
of Deputies, just reconvened last week 
after a three-month vacation, M. Briand 
knew well enough that his eleventh Cabinet 
was tottering. 

Though led by Briand, greatest states- 
man of the Left, the Cabinet was really the 
old coalition Government of Prime Min- 
ister Raymond Poincaré, “The Lion of 
Lorraine,” greatest statesman of the Right, 
who was forced by illness to resign on the 
eve of the Hague Reparations Parley 
(Time, Aug. 5). Left cannot lead for long 
where Right has led. In the Hague 
emergency M. Briand accepted the thank- 
less, tightrope-walking task. Last week 
with the curt frankness of an aging, tired 
man, he told the Deputies that he knew 
they would soon oust him, begged them in 
the name of common sense not to do so 
until the Young Reparations Plan approved 
at the Hague Conference had been ratified. 

Party leaders, itching to orate, faced 
the Government with 55 interpellations. 
Testily M. Briand refused to be inter- 
pellated, sought to force the Chamber to 
begin debating the budget, perhaps his one 
chance to keep the Deputies harmlessly 
pre-occupied for some weeks. A score of 
Deputies of nearly as many parties rose to 
protest. Even blind Deputy Scapins was 
up in arms. Finally one Jean Montigny, 
obscure Radical Socialist demanded a gen- 


eral debate on the Hague agreements, 
Young Plan and Rhineland evacuation on 
Nov. 15. 

“To agree to such a date would be un- 
dignified and foolish!” snapped Briand. 

















EpovuarD DALADIER 


Briand thought it over. 


“Who knows whether or not these grave 
questions will be ripe for debate then?” 

With thunderclap suddenness _ the 
Radical Socialist demand was backed from 
the far Left by Socialist Leader Leon 
Blum, from the Right by famed Louis 
Marin, onetime lieutenant of Poincaré. 
Seeing Lefts and Rights sporadically 
against him, M. Briand dramatically sought 
to break the leaderless but growing op- 
position before it could crystallize. Lean- 
ing far out from the tribune, leveling an 
accusing forefinger, he cried: “You take 
a terrible responsibility, Messieurs!” then 
flatly asked a vote of confidence. 

On a mere issue of procedure, on a 
squabble over a date, the Tightrope Cab- 
inet of Great Aristide Briand fell by a 
vote of 288 to 277. 

“Mais non! Mais non!” Smartest 
huntsmen were gathering at the Presi- 
dential Palace of Rambouillet when news 
came of the Cabinet crash. It was the 
hunt of the year—the President’s pheasant 
shoot for the Diplomatic Corps. With a 
grave, disgruntled air, very different from 
his usual beaming cheerfulness, President 
Gaston (‘‘Gastounet”?) Doumergue rushed 
back to Paris to perform the only one of 
his duties which is of any real importance 
—picking a new Prime Minister. 

There were three alternatives: 

1) Ask Briand to form his twelfth cab- 
inet, but he had already told correspond- 
ents he would refuse, “Mais non! Mais 
non!” 

2) Call a statesman from the Right or 
Centre, preferably go-getting André Tar- 
dieu, “The Most American of Frenchmen,” 
whom Raymond Poincaré was grooming 
for the Prime Ministry before his illness. 

3) Give the parties of the Left another 
chance. Once they stood together as the 


famed Cartel des Gauches (Time, April 20, 
1925) which made Herriot and Painlevé 
prime ministers. But of late Radicals have 
clawed Radical Socialists, who in turn 
have clawed Socialists, rendering all the 
Left parties relatively impotent. Only a 
new leader, young and full of fight, could 
resuscitate the Cartel, which, if it could be 
resuscitated, would be much the largest 
Chamber group. 

For three days the President pondered, 
watched the Radical Socialist Party Con- 
gress which had meantime assembled in 
War-ravaged Rheims (now restored). 

Winning Lineup. Conscious of the 
Presidential eye, the Radical Socialists, 
who often squabble among themselves like 
tomcats, passed three rousing, unanimous 
votes. As one man they got behind pug- 
nacious, heavy-jowled Edouard Daladier, 
re-elected him President of the Party. 
The second unanimous vote showed that 
M. Daladier has recently patched up his 
quarrel with his former patron Edouard 
Herriot, who was whooped into a Vice- 
Presidency. Lastly the Party tricked out 
as another Vice-President their wiliest 
wangler, bald, unsavory Joseph Caillaux, 
who was banished as a traitor for five 
years from the region of Paris, was de- 
prived of his civic rights for ten years, 
later twice became Minister of Finance. 
From Paris it looked as if the Radical 
Socialists had got together a winning line- 
up. President Doumergue hesitated no 
longer, called Edouard Daladier to the 
Elysée, made him Biggest-Frenchman-of- 
the-Week by asking him to form a Cabinet. 

Success depended entirely, of course, on 
whether Radical Socialist Daladier could 
get the support of the Socialists and other 
Left parties. A magnet for this purpose 
would be M. Briand, if he could be in- 
duced to accept under Daladier his favorite 
post of Foreign Minister. Hastily the 
young, ambitious comer sought the shrewd, 
calculating oldster. In effect M. Briand 
told him: “Get the rest of your Cabinet 
together. I'll think it over.’”’* 

Twenty-four hours later, with many 
posts still vacant, M. Briand shrugged 
bearish shoulders, promised to join the 
Daladier Cabinet anyway. Jubilant, Edou- 
ard Daladier waved juicy promises and 
concessions under the noses of Socialists 
who still stubbornly held out against join- 
ing a Cabinet which they could not control. 


iy 
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“Armistice” 

Months ago a group of British and 
U. S. correspondents waited day after day 
in a draughty courtyard in the Rue de 
Grenelle playing cards, drinking beer, 
arguing, squabbling, waiting for Marshal 
Foch to die. Last week the identical men 
were waiting in another courtyard, across 
the Seine in the Rue Franklin beneath the 
window of Georges Clémenceau. 

M. Clémenceau did not take kindly to 
his death watch. 

*Although definitely of the Left, M. Briand 
is really a statesman above party. Technically 
he is the leader of the minute “French Socialist 
Party” which split off from the “Socialist Party” 
in 1919. Careless of affiliations, he has held 


the Foreign Office under Prime Ministers of 
almost every party. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





“Fiche moi le camp! Go to hell!” he 
shouted from his bedroom. “I want to die 
in peace and I will do all I can to fool you. 
You shall not learn of my death until 24 
hours after I have been shut in my coffin. 
And now go to hell again!” 

Scorning his self-designed “Japanese’ 
bed with its carved and gilded dragon 
headboard, he sat upright by his desk, his 
soft felt trench cap on his big head, grey 
woolen gloves on his hands, writing, cor- 
recting proof, revising his new book that 
is so nearly ready, between fits of drowsing 
in his chair. 

A fortnight prior the 88-year-old War 
Prime Minister had returned to Paris 
from his summer cottage, told friends that 
he did not expect to live through the win- 
ter. Early last week his valet found the 
old Tiger in bed, breathing heavily, uncon- 
scious from a sudden heart attack. Worried 
specialists rushed to his bedside, admin- 
istered oxygen, strychnine, summoned his 
son, his daughter, his grandson. They 
privately gave up hope that the old man 
could live through the night. They forgot 
the implacable will of Georges Clémen- 
ceau. The man who carried France 
through the dark winter of 1917 by the 
sheer force of his personal hatred of Ger- 
many, whose wool-gloved fists so im- 
pressed all observers of the Versailles 
Peace Conference, does not give up easily. 
He was ready to die this year, but not 
while there was work to be done. He had 
to write the history of his War years, the 
written reply to such critics as the late 
Marshal Foch. He had no time to die. 

Thirty-six hours after his attack he 
was, by sheer force of will, able to greet 
Dr. Laubry, his specialist, standing on his 
own feet. Anxiously hovering near was 
his trained nurse, white-coifed Sister 
Theoneste. Ten years ago during the 
Peace Conference, Clémenceau was shot- 
wounded by a young anarchist named Cot- 
tin.* It was Sister Theoneste who nursed 
him back to health. Last week when his 
battle for life was hardest, Clémenceau, 
the confirmed atheist, had called for Sister 
Theoneste again. She it was who despite 
his grumbling protests gave him hypoder- 
mic injections of camphorated oil to 
relieve the congestion in his chest, pre- 
pared his frugal diet (vegetable soup, 
mashed potatoes, stewed fruit) and tried 
ineffectually to keep him from writing. 

Down in the Courtyard the Death 
Watch waylaid Dr. Laubry for news. 

“An amazing reaction, gentlemen!” said 
he. “A few more days like this one and 
M. Clémenceau may be considered out of 
immediate danger. Unfortunately the 
nights are very much harder on him than 
the days. Perhaps in your stories it would 
be safer for you to use the word ‘Armis- 
tice’ than ‘Victory.’ ” 

The next morning Correspondent Ralph 
Heinzen passed through the “Death 
Watch,” entered M. Clémenceau’s bed- 
room. He found the old gentleman at his 
desk again, scratching at his manuscript, 
still grumbling at patient Sister Theoneste, 
looking with his cap, his drooping mus- 


’ 





*Of Anarchist Emile Cottin Tiger Clémen- 
ceau has exclaimed: “The idot! They condemned 
ce to be guillotined. I signed his pardon my- 
self!” 


tache and slanting eyes more like a vener- 
able Chinese idol than ever. 


“America will be surprised to learn I am 
better, eh?” said he. “Heh, heh, I am 














Wide World 


Le TIGRE 


“Fiche moi le camp! Go to hell!” 


reserving still greater surprises for Amer- 
ica in my book. . . .* 

“How well you look this morning. What 
a fine overcoat! If I had one like that I’d 
go to the theatre tonight! . . . Look at 
all these letters, they are mostly from 
women, if they could see me now they 
wouldn’t fall in love with me, would they? 

“T passed a bad night. I don’t feel well, 
but I try to work. Things don’t go well. 
. . . I just slept a little here in my chair, 
but I am weak and they won’t let me eat.” 

As Correspondent Heinzen prepared to 
leave the old man whispered: 


*Publishers Harcourt Brace & Co, will spring 
the surprise. They paid a reputed $35,000 for 
the U. S. book rights. First U. S. publisher to 
discover that the Tiger would write his memoirs 
was astute Albert Boni of Albert Charles Boni, 
Inc. From Paris last spring he went out to see 
the old gentleman. He learned that the best 
offer Clémenceau had had for world rights on 
the book was 25,000 francs ($1,000), from a 
French publisher. Publisher’ Boni offered $25,- 
ooo. Amazed, delighted, M. Clémenceau struck 
the bargain then and there. But Publisher Boni 
had no check with him. When he returned, the 
Tiger was reserved, apologetic—and equipped 
with a U. S. lawyer. He had received, he said, 
a better offer than Publisher Boni’s—$30,000. 

Publisher Boni offered $35,000, and again the 
deal was made—but not signed. Clémenceau 
said he must notify the other bidder which 
was, he said, the New York Times. He agreed 
to give Publisher Boni a chance to match any 
higher bid. 

Then the fun began. By fives and tens of 
thousands, up went the price. Clémenceau 
each time explaining that the Times had gone 
higher. When $80,000 was reached, Publisher 
Boni telephoned from Paris to Manhattan. He 
suggested to the Times that they were cutting 
each other's throats. Whereat the Times ex- 
pressed great surprise because it had not been 
bidding at all. Off went Publisher Boni well 
content to let the Tiger whistle for his $80,000. 

The eventual sale of the U. S. book rights 
only to Harcourt Brace, leaves M. Clémenceau 
free to dicker with bidders for the U. S. serial 
rights and other rights abroad. He may yet 
reap more than $80,000. 








“Goodbye. I can’t accompany you to 
the door, the doctors would be angry. 
It’s my legs you know. Tell those fellows 
in the courtyard to go to hell.” 


Not the book that was keeping him 
alive, but another book by Georges Clém- 
enceau appeared on U. S. bookstalls last 
week.* In two ponderous volumes the 
Tiger agilely avoids autobiography, mem- 
oirs, history; explains at great length his 
carefully reasoned atheism under such 
headings as: Abstraction; Myths; Reli- 
gious Bargains and Their Results; Philo- 
sophic Doubt; Diffusion; Cosmogonies; 
Cosmology. 

Of the Savior, the Holy Virgin and the 
Deity he writes: “Ancient and modern 
myths are only meaningless pictures which 
are fading out. Sooner or later the celes- 
tial personalities will be no more than a 
memory of fairyland. Face to face with 
the universe, man will be the sole evi- 
dence of his audacious dreams of divinity, 
since the god he vainly sought is himself.” 

Testily the Tiger asks: “Is war really 
the natural condition of all living crea- 
tures? The controlling law of the universal 
struggle for existence so decrees! We have 
only to look about us to become convinced 
of the fact. Everything conflicts... . 
‘Economic war’ is the current phrase for 
describing this state of affairs. . . . I will 
not dwell on the pacific phraseology in 
which we disguise economic war, which, 
quite as much as armed conflicts, sheds 
the blood of the weak in order to increase 
the vital resources of the strong. The case 
is too plain to admit of argument.” 


BELGIUM 
Heir of Italy 


Both are young, personable, Roman 
Catholic. Many an inspired despatch has 
linked their names, praised her ’cello 
playing, his dexterity at the wheel of a 
roaring motor, her welfare work among 
Belgian babies, his dashing career as an 
Italian colonel. She met him first in Rome 
when she was only eleven, while spike- 
helmeted Germans were trampling her own 


- Brussels. Last week he came with a suite 


of 31 Italian nobles to seek her hand. 
Only a bullet was needed to make com- 
pletely romantic the engagement, officially 
proclaimed at Brussels, of Marie José, 
third child and only daughter of Belgium’s 
beloved King Albert, and the Prince of 
Piedmont, Umberto, Crown Prince of 
Italy. 

Crowds massed at the tomb of Bel- 
gium’s Unknown Soldier on the day the 
engagement was officially proclaimed last 
week. It was 9:30 in the morning, and 
the anniversary of the marriage of the 
present King and Queen of Italy in 1896. 
Gendarmes in khaki overcoats, their steel 
trench helmets painted white, formed a 
guard of honor. Cinema operators, sound 
and silent, stood by their tripods, then 
threw away their cigarets as a gleaming 
Minerva, private automobile of King 
Albert of Belgium, drew up at the curb. 


*In THE Eventnc or My Tuovcut— 
Georges Clémenceau—translated by Charles 
Miner Thompson and John Heard. Ir.—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($12.50). 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Gendarmes saluted. Out stepped His 
Royal Highness Umberto Nicola Tommaso 
Giovanni Maria, Prince of Piedmont, his 
sleek hair shining like patent leather, 
medals gleaming, a pale blue sash across 
the front of his grey-green silver epau- 
letted uniform. A band struck up the 
Italian royal hymn. 

Suddenly a young man in pale grey 
knickerbockers, his own face even paler, 
darted through the police cordon, pointed 
a nickel revolver at Prince Umberto, fired, 
then tripped over a trolley track as he 
fired again. Instantly Brussels’ famed 
War-time hero, Burgomaster Max sprang 
in front of H. R. H. to shield him. The 
royal chauffeur beat down the assassin’s 
arm. A policeman struck him swiftly with 
his sword. 

“A mort! A mort! Death! Death!” 
screamed excited Belgians, ripe for a 
lynching. Soldiers with fixed bayonets 
hustled the would-be assassin away. Prince 
Umberto, without turning round continued 
the ceremony, laid a laurel wreath bound 
with the arms of Savoy on the Unknown 
Soldier’s grave, then insisted on review- 
ing the guard of honor. 

“It was nothing, nothing at all.” said 
Prince Umberto. ‘May the Princess not 
hear about it!” 

“Alas, Your Royal Highness,” replied 
a Belgian attaché, “I am afraid she will 
have already heard the news.” 

She had. Just as he stepped from his 
car at the door of the Italian embassy 
another car drew up, bearing King Albert 
and Princess Marie José. The blonde 
Princess, sobbing wildly, rushed forward 
and kissed her fiancé passionately, to the 
huge delight of the Belgian populace. 

Meanwhile in Brussels’ central police 
station detectives were learning things 
from the unsuccessful assassin. Speaking 
with difficulty through a broken jaw which 
he had acquired en route, the young man 
said that his name was Fernando di Rosa 
originally of Milan, Italy. An avowed 
anti-Fascist; di Rosa escaped from Italy 
over a year ago, crossing the French fron- 
tier on skis at night. In Paris he studied 
law at the Sorbonne, only leaving his little 
room in the Latin Quarter, to attend meet- 
ings of the Matteoti Club, a minor anti- 
Fascist secret society. It was at a meeting 
of this club that di Rosa won the honor 
of being delegated to shoot Prince Um- 
berto. 

“And I’m sorry I missed him,” said he 
to the attentive detectives. “I was unable 
to fire again because my pistol jammed.” 

Observers were mildly amazed that any 
group of anti-Fascists could have grown 
so bumble-headed as to plot the assassina- 
tion of Crown Prince Umberto as a blow 
against Fascism. For years it has been 
rumored that H. R. H. is the member of 
the Italian Royal Family most estranged 
from Dictator Mussolini. Most anti- 
Fascists regard the Crown Prince’s name 
as the best one around which to rally a 
revolution which should “deliver” Italy, 
yet preserve the Throne. Commonly in an- 
ti-Fascist circles the tale is told that H. R. 
H. once sent JI Duce a challenge to duel. 

Officially of course the Fascist Party 
cherishes Prince Umberto no less than his 
docile sire, King Vittorio Emanuele. In 
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Wide World 





Marie JosE & UmBerto 


She sobbed, rushed, kissed. 


Rome news of the attempted assassination 
brought Royalist and Fascist crowds surg- 
ing to the gates of Italy’s Royal Palace, 
and to the office of J] Duce, who appeared 
upon a balcony, flag in hand, and gave 
what Fascist newspapers described as “a 
personal demonstration of rejoicing and 
loyalty.” 

So high grew Fascist tension that on 
Prince Umberto’s return to Italy he felt 
obliged to respond to cheering with the 
Fascist salute. Previously H. R. H., like 
other young Royalist officers, has used the 
military salute. Standing on a balcony of 
the Royal Palace in Milan, while a Fascist 
mob made pandemonium below, the Heir 
of Italy for the first time raised his right 
arm stiff-elbowed and with palm extended, 
aped /1 Duce. 

“It is useless,” thundered Prime Min- 
ister Mussolini, celebrating on the morrow 
the seventh anniversary of the march on 
Rome, “and it may be even dangerous to 
attempt to disturb this divine harmony 
which runs from the King and from the 
heir to the Throne to the last peasant in 
our humblest village.” 


DENMARK 


Plum the Great 

Say “Plum!” to a Dane and he will think 
of butter—vital Danish export. 

Eccentric Harald Plum has long been 
Copenhagen’s butter Croesus. The boom 
of a cannon across the harbor came to 
mean merely that he was through business 
for the day and had sailed out to Plum 
Island, to chomp voraciously through a rich 
dinner topped with pastry and champagne. 


Plum’s first coups were not in butter 
but small arms. During the War he sold 
some thousands of Danish recoil rifles, 
grew vain, secretly published an anony- 
mous biography of himself crammed with 
pictures of Balkan and European royalties, 
implying that all had received him whereas 
many had not. 


With neutral shipping at a Wartime 
premium, Denmark’s Plum created Det 
Danske Transatlantiske Dampskibs-Sels- 
kab (Danish Transatlantic Steamship 
Corp.). Part of the huge profits he used 
after the Soviet Revolution to finance the 
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enti-Bolshevist campaigns of “White Rus- 
sian” General Yudenitch and Admiral 
Kolchak. Their failures cost him dear. In 
1924 his Trans-Atlantic Corp. crashed for 
a stupendous loss to shareholders in which 
the Danish Landmansbank alone dropped 
200,000,000 kroner ($53,600,000). In- 
censed, the Danish Government started to 
probe Plum. 

The probe was never completed. Plum 
celebrated his escape with a statue. Gro- 
tesque, it rises on Plum Island, symboli- 
cally depicting the God Thor victoriously 
wrestling with demons of the underworld. 

One day last week Harald Plum wrestled 
less successfully with his nerves. His but- 
ter companies (Crown Butter and Le 
Brun) were, he knew, verging on insol- 
vency, due to too great and rapid expan- 
sion. More than once in such crises Harald 
Plum had fiddled with the pistol which he 
always kept at hand. He claimed that the 
touch of cold steel soothed him, reminded 
him that his first millions were made in 
guns. Last week the pistol went off and 
Harald Plum crumpled, wounded but not 
dead. 

The shot came a few minutes before 
banks were due to open. That morning the 
doors of Plum’s comparatively small 
Folkebank (capital $1,600,000) remained 
locked. Cousin Bretteville -Plum, the 
bank’s Managing Director, scouted the po- 
lice theory that Tycoon Plum had intended 
to commit suicide. Stock of the Folkebank 
dropped only 15 points. Hours dragged by, 
with Plum the Great unconscious. 

Soon the Nordisk Trust Co.—exclusively 
financed by U. S. capital of Danish-Ameri- 
can extraction—also suspended paymenis. 
Nordisk is a heavy shareholder in Folke- 
bank, which in turn has large holdings in 
Crown Butter and the other Plum butter 
company, Le Brun. 

As the day wore on Plum the Great re- 
covered consciousness, called for his sec- 
retary, dictated what was afterward vari- 
ously described as a “statement” and a 
“confession,” then called in members of his 
family and tried to explain what steps they 
could take to save the Plum companies. At 
last he demanded what had been done with 
his pistol, was told that the police had 
taken it, seemed vexed. Since his doctor 
prescribed sleep he was left alone. 
Stealthily he rose, painfully dragged him- 
self to a cupboard where he had secreted 


another pistol. Merciful, the second bullet 
brought Death to Harald Plum. 

With the morrow came the real Plum 
crash. It appeared certain that the Plum 
butter companies will have to go through 
liquidation, though many believed that 
Cousin Bretteville Plum may be able to 
save the Folkebank and Nordisk. Hard hit 
was one of the oldest and reputedly 
shrewdest brokerage firms in Copenhagen, 
Claus L. Smidt, which presently suspended 
business, announcing that it had stood 
guarantor for a loan of $267,700, which 
Crown Butter had received from the inter- 
nationally famed and potent Hambros 


Bank. 
RUMANIA 


King Gleamlet 


To a bright young boy, one of the great 
advantages of being brought up in the 
Greek Orthodox Church is that you have 
two birthdays—your own real birthday 
and your name day, the day in the Church 
calendar assigned to your patron saint. 


Last week cannons booming at dawn woke 


Bucharest to help celebrate little King 
Mihai’s real birthday, his eighth. In the 
ornate National Cathedral, His Majesty, 
proud of his first long trousers, marched 
up the aisle with green-&-gold Generals to 
hear a Te Deum, marched down again to 
review two squadrons of the royal body- 
guard 

‘Where are the presents?” he demanded 
as soon as he was back in the palace. 
‘Where is my tug-boat?” Most successful 
of last year’s real birthday presents was a 
minutely perfect scale model of a loco- 
motive and train which cost $1,100, the 
gift of the Rasitza Locomotive Works. 
This year King Mihai has been asking for 
an equally elaborate tug boat, complete 
with miniature barges. But there was no 
such gift last week. No barge company 
had felt the urge. Tactfully His Ma- 
jesty’s mother, frugal Princess Helen, ex- 
plained that he would receive presents 
from the Royal Family not on his real 
birthday but on his name day, the custom 
in Rumania. However there was a nice 
gentleman waiting in the antechamber with 
quite a lot of presents. 

Baldish, sharp-nosed and Polish was the 
nice gentleman, Foreign Minister August 


Zaleski. He was in Bucharest, last week,’ 


to keep warm negotiations which have long 
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Kinc GLEAMLET & Rat WHISK 
Boy-King Mihai was edified. 














After dark... in 


Havana oe 





| Then Havana blossoms forth in all its 


charm and gaiety. The sparkle and glam- 


| our of a tropical night urge you to seek 
adventure. Days are filled with delightful 


activities...golf, swimming, riding, sailing, 


exploring. But nights are typically Cuban 


|... different. Soft, flower-scented breezes 


stir the sun-warmed air... strum of guitars 


. a teasing glimpse of a moon riding 


| high . .. at the end of a narrow street. A 


perfect vacation mood descends upon you 
...and you enter whole-heartedly into 
the throbbing spirit of carnival. 

Cunard arranges this delightful holiday 
for you and prepares the way with an en- 


chanting interlude on a smiling sea. You 


|may sail on December 26 or 27 on 


Cunard’s famous trans-Atlantic sisters... 


‘the Caronia or Carmania ... or any 


| Wednesday or Saturday thereafter. Mini- 


mum round frip rates first class only $175 


-up. All-expense tours of 9 to 20 days’ 


duration from $193 up. If you're going 


| to Havana, you should go via Cunard. 


| Ses Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


CUNARD 
HAVANA 


SE RY LCs 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOME CRUISES 


| been simmering toward a Rumanian-Polish 
treaty of friendship and arbitration. From 
Dictator-Marshal Pilsudski of Poland he 
brought to King Mihai some brightly 
painted wooden toys; a railway train (con- 
siderably inferior to last year’s); a big 
book of Polish fairy tales, The Story of the 
Dwarfs and the Little Orphans, translated 
into English—the language Mihai most 
easily reads, usually talks. 


According to a Court functionary, His 
Majesty ignored everything but the fairy 
tales, pounced on the big book, retreated 
to an armchair, buried his nose. Soon, per- 
haps, Boy-King Mihai was reading the 
story of Dwarf-King Gleamlet, getting 
| ideas about Kingship from the tale of how 
Royal Gleamlet dealt with Whisk, the field 
rat, who had stolen his grain: 

“What have you to say in your de- 
fense?”’ asks King Gleamlet. 

“Nothing . . . nothing but hunger... 





terrible hunger,” replies Whisk, with stark 
Polish realism. “I was hungry... and 
| so poor... my children were dying of 


hunger. . . .” 

“But hunger does not give us the right 
to take what does not belong to us. You 
| surely know that?” 

“T feared the Winter, gracious King . . . 

the Winter so terribly long and hard. . . . 

Gracious King, last Winter, half my chil- 

dren died. Ah, how I suffered! The 
| youngest ... my youngest child, your 

Majesty, died before my eyes of hunger. 

Six days and six nights I looked on .. . 

and still lived... lived on... and 

could not die for him!” 


Tender-hearted, King Mihai, doubtless 
approved the end of the story, when King 
Gleamlet breaks down, sobs aloud in Polish 

| pity, and orders: “Release that unhappy 
creature [rat] and feed his family.” 


No gentle man is King Mihai’s uncle, 
Prince Nicholas, sporting and 26, one of 
the three Regents of Rumania. As an ex- 
ample of the sort of things His Royal 
Highness does, the Bucharest newspaper 
Cuvantul cautiously printed the following 
last week: 


ACCIDENT TO PRINCE NICHOLAS 
| “After a collision between the motor 
| car of Prince Nicholas, who was driving 
| himself, and a taxicab, the chauffeur of 
the latter was taken to a hospital, com- 
plaining of injuries to the stomach.” 


RUSSIA 
Tadjiks Promoted 


Spaciously last week Soviet Dictator 
| Josef Stalin gestured toward the million 
| Tadjiks who industrially grow cotton in 
Tadjikistan and fluently speak Farsit. 

On a great scroll inscribed in flowery 
Farsit the Soviet Assembly of Tadjikistan 
recently despatched to Moscow a formal 
notice of their wish to hop up a grade in 
the peculiar national hierarchy of the 
Soviet Union. They were already the 
| Autonomous Republic of Tadjikistan. 
| They would now like to make use of their 
“autonomy” to proclaim themselves the 
Independent Republic of Tadjikistan. 
Would that be all right? Last week Dic- 
tator Stalin signified that it would. 
| Straightway grateful Tadjiks changed 
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Why not sail to Europe with 
American standards of living? 


For three straight years the Leviathan, world’s largest liner, carried more passengers 


per sailing than any giant ship in transatlantic service. Size alone can never command 


preference! What endears this titan —and her sister ships —to the travel-wise is the 





perpetuation at sea of every pulse throb in American life at home. Delightful informality 


... food that befriends American ideas of diet... diversions as familiar as your favorite putter... your own language . .. American refinements in accom- 


modations. Every ship, an American city at sea! For speed take the Leviathan. For maximum travel values at low rates book on those superb cabin ships — 


George Washington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt and President Harding. To Britain and the continent? Sail under the Stars and Stripes! 


UNITED STATES LINES [Fa 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 
Healy Building; Boston, 75 State Street; Chicago, 61 West Jackson Boulevard; Cleveland, Hotel 
Cleveland Building; Norfolk, 214 East Plume Street; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; 
St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut Street; San Francisco, 691 Market Street; 
Los Angeles, 548 South Spring Street; Minneapolis, 312 Second Avenue, South; Seattle, 1300 
Fourth Avenue; Pittsburgh, 7os Liberty Avenue; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Avenue; 
Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans; Hibernia Bank Building. THESE LINES OFFER A 
COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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The real, the 


In Constantinople. 


Hero and Leander, 
St. Sofia; Jason and the Argo; Pan 


unreal. 


and Aphrodite, Pera, Stamboul 
and Scutari. The East, the West— 
a racial panorame—living, seething, 
throbbing on Galata Bridge. 
Mosques and minarets, coffee 
houses, bazaars. Bewilderingly 
beautiful— Constantinople, visited 
on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the world’s 
foremost ships—with 115 rooms 
connected with private baths—the 
largest steamer to the Mediterranean 
—takes you to all the right places 
at the right time—14,000 miles— 
67 days. 


Casablanca, Palma-Majorca, 
Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka and 
Ajaccio are new ports added to 
an already wondrous itinerary. Two 
weeks in Egypt—the Holy Land, 
generous stay-over privileges. 
Return voyage by steamers Majestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook 8 Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis Sanfrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co. 











the name of their capital from Diushambe 
to Stalinabad.* 

Tadjikistan now ranks with the seven 
other Independent Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics: 1) White Russia; 2) The 
Ukraine; 3) Armenia; 4) Uzbek; 5) Geor- 
gia; 6) Azerbaijan; 7) Turcoman. The 
joker is that all of these “independent re- 
publics” are federated with the Moscow 
Government of “Russia Proper,” officially 
the R. S. F. S. R. or Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. In theory the 
federal bond can be cast off by any Inde- 
pendent Republic at its sole discretion, but 
in practice such a step would bring Red 
Army divisions hot from Moscow. 


Tadjikistan, both strategically and 
commercially important, abuts on Afghan- 
istan and China, produces not only cot- 
ton but gold, coal, oil, iron, zinc and 
pigeon-blood rubies. Intensive field work 
by smart agents of Dictator Stalin caused 
Tadjiks to increase the area of their cot- 
ton fields from a mere 4,900 acres in 1917 
to 240,000 acres this year. Meantime at 
the Moscow Government’s expense 140 
miles of railway are under construction in 
Tadjikistan, together with 312 miles of 
highways, 60 medical dispensaries, twelve 
modern hospitals. 


CHILE 


Rusty Revolver 


Square and sober is Col. Carlos Tbafiez, 
glum. Dictator-President of Chile. Last 
week he plodded through the stalls of 
Santiago’s national cattle show, gazed owl- 
solemn at placid Guernseys and mottled 
Ayrshires, then left, still dignified and 
stately. 

Less sure of himself was another 
Chilean, 20-year-old Luis Ramirez Olachea, 
who hid nervously behind a tree while 
President Ibanez inspected cows. As Sefior 
Ibanez made his august emergence, Luis 
Olachea stumbled uncertainly through the 
ranks of saluting soldiery, ran forward, 
waving a rusty revolver. President Ibafez 
fixed him with an icy stare. 

The trigger clicked once, twice, three 
times, but no explosion, no bullet belched 
from the rusty weapon. From icy bravery 
the President’s look changed to icy con- 
tempt. 

Hot valor surged, however, in the breast 
of the Dictator’s trim aide-de-camp, Vic- 
tor Larenas. Careless of spoiling his 
gaudy green uniform, he rushed up to 
amateur assassin Olachea, grasped him by 
the neck, flung him to the ground. 


“Do not hurt him,” boomed President 
Ibanez, “merely arrest him. Tie him up!” 
Willing cattle-show officials hastened for- 
ward with cow halters and tethers. Se- 
curely trussed, Luis Olachea was bundled 
in an automobile. Aide-de-camp Larenas 
picked up his helmet, dusted his knees. 
Still the dignified dictator, President 
Ibanez moved on. 


“There is no doubt,” editorialized Santi- 
ago’s La Nacion, “that yesterday’s crim- 
inal act has given President Ibanez a new 
popularity in the public mind, similar. to 
a great extent to that occasioned for the 
Italian Premier after the various unsuc- 
cessful attacks against him.” 

*“Stalinabad” is the Farsit approximation to 
“Stalingrad,” the Russian for “Stalin’s City.” 


A Sahara Sunset 
Burning Up the World 


OU’VE done everything ? 
* Not unless you’ve 
pushed off in a 12-wheeled 
Renault into the sun and 
silence of that sea of sand... 
aloof, horizonless, lit with the 
pale mirage, sown with the sud- 
den gardens of oases. ¥ A striped 
tent spread with gorgeous car- 
pets, chickens roasted with olives 
and lemons and peppery herbs 
...kous-kous, the national dish, a 
feast in itself ... coffee for gods, 
red grapes as cold as frozen rubies. 
® North Africa is yours today 
...camp in the desert, motor 
along the perfect roads, that link 
the forty-six smart “Transat” 
hotels, Moorish palaces with 
French chefs. & Take the ‘‘Ile de 
France” the ‘‘Paris” or the 
‘‘France” across “the longest 
gangplank in the world”... 
... FIVE days in France afloat 
to Plymouth, England.. .then 
le Havre and the boat-train 
waiting, three hours to Paris 
...overnight to Marseilles... 
twenty-four hours by a 
French liner across the 
sapphire Mediterranean 
to Algiers. 


e drench Line ° 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent, or write 
direct to 19 State Street, 
New York City 
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A shift of Scenery 
often means health 


HE Homesreap, before 

1766, has been a spa re- 
sort and a society center. 
Come here to take the “‘cure”’ 
which is beneficial, in various 
forms, for almost all condi- 
tions— especially for persons 
of gouty or rheumatic ten- 
dencies. 


VIRGINIA 


HOT SPRINGS 


offers benefits comparable 
with those of the leading 
European spas and_ baths. 
The “cure” is always pre- 
scribed for each individual 
by a capable physician—a 
member of The Homestead’s 
own staff. 





From the time you have your 
first breakfast until the end 
of your stay —everything is 
done to make you happy. All 
the niceties of perfect service 
are present. Quiet attention 
minus the hurry and bustle 
of most hotels. The fact that 
your wants have been at- 
tended to is seldom notice- 
able. It is simply the con- 
tinuation of the aristocratic 
Southern hospitality of over 
200 years ago. 





You will be interested in 
our special winter rates 
from November Ist to March 
15th. Illustrated booklet up- 
on request. Kindly write to 
Christian S. Andersen, 
Resident Manager. 
Reservations and transportation from 
New York may be secured from the 


Virginia Hot Springs office in the 
Ritz-Carlton. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia és 














| passed over in haste. 
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Death of Hastings 


As it must to all men, Death came last 
week to Thomas Hastings, architect, of 








| the firm of Carrére & Hastings, in Man- 
hattan. 
| his coffin stood covered by autumn leaves 


In a crowded memorial chapel, 


overlaid with roses. Beside it, the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor lay on a plush 
cushion. Around it stood Architects Cass 
Gilbert, William Adams Delano, Chester 
Holmes Aldrich; Banker Thomas William 
Lamont, Sculptor John Flanagan, many 
another notable, friend, relation. They 
sang “Rock of Ages,’ composed 100 years 
ago by Architect Hastings’ grandfather. 
Someone recited Shelley’s “Ode to a Sky- 
lark.” 

Architect Hastings was born in Man- 
hattan in 1860 of an old Dutch-English 
family, in America since 1634. He studied 
for a while at Columbia University and 
went to Paris in 1880, entered the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts where he studied archi- 
tecture in the atelier of Jules André. In 
Paris he became imbued with the great 
French tradition but, never an acad- 
emician, he returned to the U. S. with an 
open mind bent upon adapting his learning 
to U. S. limitations. In the firm of McKim, 
Mead & White, where he spent his ap- 
prenticeship, he shared a draughting board 
with John Merven Carrére. They quit 
McKim, Mead & White and hung out 
their own shingle. Soon they had a com- 
mission from Henry M. Flagler, pioneer 
Florida exploiter, to build two hotels in 
St. Augustine, the Ponce de Leon and the 
Alcazar. Wide was the comment aroused 
by their romantic, freely adapted Spanish 
style. More commissions came and the 
tirm was established. 

In 1897, Carrere & Hastings won the 
prize in the countrywide competition for 
the New York Public Library. In t1g11 
when the building was opened to the public 
John Carrére was killed in a street acci- 
dent. In his will, Architect Hastings has 
left $250,000 to remodel the library’s fa- 
cade, with which he was never quite satis- 
fied. 

Other Hastings work included Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheatre to the Unknown 
Soldier, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives office Buildings in Washington, 
the Manhattan Bridge, the Manhattan 
Victory Arch, the interior of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He did not ap- 
prove the theory of Manhattan skyscrap- 
ers, but he re-designed the Ritz Tower, 
smart apartment hotel. He believed that 
the inflation of real estate values necessa- 
rily brought about by skyscrapers and’ the 
subsequent deflation of vast areas of “un- 
improved” ground, made for economic in- 
stability. Of tall architecture he said: 
“Most of our skyscrapers... [are] 
elongated packing boxes, the architecture 
of whose midriff sections had best be 
Many make me 
think of plum puddings whose raisins have 
settled on one or two sides. Certainly no 
one can say that recessing back a sky- 
scraper makes for beauty.” Never an offi- 
cial, never pedantic, Architect Hastings 
believed that the creator of a design should 
follow it through with the draughtsmen, 
landscapists and constructors. He was al- 


ways enthusiastic about his projects, espe- 
cially large public fountains or memorials. 
He believed that moderr architects should 
not try to imitate what has gone before 
but at the same time should keep in the 
traditions, that the radical work being done 
in Germany and France today is of little 
import because of.its lack of artistic 
foundation. When he was asked to design 
the St. Ambrose Chapel in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, he made a Renais- 
sance design, saying that Gothic, in which 
the Cathedral is built, was a splendid form 
but had no bearing on the 2oth Century. 


ane soa 
Epstein Gift 


The name Epstein is famed among art- 
ists: 1) Because Sculptor Jacob Epstein 
of London has carved things to which 
most Londoners violently object (Time, 
Oct. 21). 2) Because Max Epstein of 
Chicago, besides being philanthropist and 
financier (tank cars, directorships), is an 
outstanding connoisseur and collector of 
paintings. Many a Harvard law student 
is aided by the Max Epstein Loan Fund. 
The University of Chicago has a Max Ep- 
stein Dispensary and Social Hall. Lately 
Mr. Epstein combined his hobby and his 
philanthropy. Last fortnight the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announced receipt from 
him of $1,000,000 for an art center where 
esthetic history and theory will be studied 
and taught, pundits will lecture, exhibi- 
tions will be held. The building will stand 
near the University’s resplendent new 
chapel, upon the plans for which a great 
U. S. artist—the late Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue—was working at the time of his 


death (Time, April 29). 








Football 


Just before the last whistle blew at 
New Haven, a sign was carried around 
asking people to keep off the field after the 
game because the Army wanted to use it 
for maneuvers. An ironic roar arose from 
Yale watchers who had seen their team, 
behind at the end of the half, use it for 
sensational football. Unstoppable little 
Albert J. Booth Jr., 144-pound halfback, 
showed Mother Yale and his own mother, 
who was watching him play, how easy it 
was to score every one of his team’s three 
touchdowns against Army’s much-touted 
Cagle and Murrell. Yale 21, Army 13. 

Like Princeton’s Captain Jack Whyte, 
Halfback Booth is a “town boy” who made 
good. He played football for Hill House 
High School (New Haven), where his 
older brother is still in school. Under 
Coach Richard Lovell (Yale, 1909), to 
whom he attributes his present football 
ability, he captained the New Haven 
Boys’ Club (working boys) team for two 
years. At Yale he lives in F Dormitory, 
Vanderbilt Sheffield Hall, was elected 


last week to the student council of Shef- 
field Scientific School (Yale technical col- 
lege). As a freshman he was captain of 
football, basketball, baseball, for which 
he keeps in training by packing meat for 
Sperry & Barnes (New Haven) in the 
Booth Sr., a polisher 


summer. 


Albert J. 
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A new radio receiver—Temple—and a new kind of tone—Temple- 
tone—have captured the spotlight of radio interest. «+ + «+ «+ 


When you hear it you will experience an enthralling sense of 


discovery. Instead of the average radio translation you expect. 
it will give you a thrilling, audible image of the tones the 
microphone receives. It transmutes mechanical excellence 


into the 


pure gold of artistic perfection. ¢ ~¢ 


4 e 4 


This Temple is the embodiment of radio dreams. It is superb 
as to tone, master of distance, built with the precise skill 
of laboratory production and cabineted in true beauty. 


To house this gem in a setting worthy of it. Temple went 
to a famous artist for a new thought in console design. 


The unaffected loveliness of pure art is mirrored 


in the beauty that characterizes Temple 


Temple is all-electric stand- 
ard chassis six 227 tubes— 
push pull amplification in last 
audio stage, using two new 245 
power tubes—full-wave rectifi- 
cation, A power supply over- 
tized in every respect in com- 
bination with the Temple 
electro-dynamic Speaker as- 
sures matchless tone for 
Temple Receivers. Consoled 
ready for use. The Temple 
8-60 Console . . . $149; the 
Temple 8-80 Grand Console 
+++ $169; the Temple Combi- 
nation $269. All prices less 
tubes. Temple Receivers are 
licensed by R, C. A. and Asso- 


ciated Companies. 


Prices slightly higher West of 
Rocky Mountains 


eabinet-work. ¢* ¢ *¢* *¢ # ¢# 


TEMPLE CORPORATION . CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





TEMPLETONE 
as 


“THE SWITCHBOARD OF A NATION” 


TEMPLE NIGHTS 
Every Thursday Night at 10—Eastern Time—Over Columbia Network 





Housed in beauty, the 
Temple electro-dynamic 
is the only speaker with 
the adjustable hum elimi- 
nator feature. Separate 
table type speakers are 
available for those who 
do not own a Temple 


Receiver. 
ee 
$39 for the Temple electro- 


dynamic Speaker 
20 for the Magnetic Speaker 
Prices slightly higher West of 
ocky Mountains 
Owetr c 
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- vichy 
célestins 


french vichy 





VicHy CELESTINS Is a req- 
uisite to your body. A 
glassful.in the morning on 
arising, a glassful after every 
meal, a glassful before going 
to bed. That is all you need 
to insure yourself a vigorous 


health. 


Prescribed by physicians and 
served as a beverage at all 
clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
this health-giving water is 
on sale at all grocers and at 


all drug stores. 


Francis H. Leccerr & Co. 
27th Street and Hudson River 
New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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| Southern Californians. 





in the Westchester Co. (arms) always 
watches his son play. Booth Jr. does not 


think he will go in for professional foot- 
ball. 


Even if the fat referee who got in the 
way of a Harvard end in the third period 
had worn a Dartmouth uniform he could 
not have arranged many more points than 
the mountainmen made by themselves. 


With his pony backfield round him, Alton 
(“Special Delivery’) Marsters, the sea- 


| son’s individual high-scorer, hip-shuffled 


up and down the field until his friends ran 
out of the stands and tore up the goal 
posts. Dartmouth 34, Harvard 7. Next 
week High Scorer Marsters will have a 
chance to pit prowess against Yale’s Albie 
Booth (see above). 


Thirty-five years ago Herbert Hoover 
was treasurer of a Stanford team coached 
by the late Walter Camp. Last week 
another Stanford team so big and fast it 
would have made Hoover’s bunch look 
like little boys was beaten by eleven 
Duffield’s 14-yard 
pass over the middle of the line to Tappan 
was the edge. Southern California 7, 
Stanford o. 


Quarterback Hank Frank waited to pull 
his triple play until he was inside the 20- 
yard line: Centre to Sebo, to Stevens, to 
Borton, who ran across. Syracuse 6, 
Brown o. 


Frosty Peters was laid up with a broken 
rib early in the week. Coach Zuppke had 
Mills call the signals which baffled Mich- 











Oe | z * <i 
Wide World 
ALBERT J. BooTH Jr. 








He showed his mother how. 


igan when the time came. Illinois 14, 


Michigan o. 


A fairly competent Notre Dame team 
worked hard and patiently until it got 
what it wanted. Notre Dame 7, Carnegie 
Tech. o. 


Not worried much by charges of pro- 
fessionalism standing against him, Iowa’s 
Oran Pape and 35 other Hawkeyes went 


to Madison, Wis. Eleven of them took 
turns showing Wisconsin what, if any- 
thing, Pape was paid for. Iowa 14, Wis- 
consin oO. 


Tackle Mike Marsh had a bad cold all 
week and several other Ohio Statesmen did 
not feel like much, but Indiana had its 
troubles too. A cautious game full of 
punts and fumbles ended in a scoreless tie. 


Nebraska and Missouri traded touch- 
downs and called it a day, 7 to 7. 


. 


After a bad start, the Florida Alligators 
scuttled surprisingly through Georgia’s 





Keystone 


ALTON MARSTERS 


The fat referee was unneeded. 
Yale-beating line to win, 18 to 6. This 
week Florida plays Harvard. 


For three periods Tulane’s first team 
played rings around Georgia Tech, but 
substitutes almost threw it all away when 
they got in. Tulane 20, Georgia Tech 14. 


Four flyers from the Russian plane 
Land of the Soviets, flying around tke 
world, paused in Chicago long enough to 
see a big Purdue back named Glenn Har- 
meson behave much the way Alex Yune- 
vich did against Michigan two weeks ago. 
Purdue 26, Chicago o. 


As Washington’s Westerweller, dazed 
was being led off the field, he stopped for 
a minute to look back. At that moment 
an Oregon halfback was running loose. 
Westerweller threw off his blanket, rushed 
out and made the tackle. Before the 
amazed referee could make a decision, 
Washington’s Coach Bragshaw rushed on 
the field, sent Westerweller away, conceded 
Oregon a touchdown. Oregon 14, Wash- 
ington o. 


Stimulated by a public flaying for 
“stupidity” from Head Coach Bill Roper, 
but still showing the effects of amateurish 
backfield coaching and not enough drill 
for the line, Princeton’s heavy team pulled 
even with the Navy by a long pass at the 
last moment. Then Barfield missed the 
goal. Princeton 13, Navy 13. 
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EDUCATION 


Bulletin 23 

Sporadically, variously, but never so 
sweepingly as last week, censure has spat- 
tered the methods and conduct of U. S. 
college athletics. Last week's censure was 
a fat, dun-colored tract labeled “Bulletin 
23,” published by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
after more than three years examining of 
athletic correspondence, finances, coach- 
ing, hygiene in U. S. and Canadian insti- 
tutions. 


81 out of 112. Said Bulletin 23, 
lengthily but pointedly: Out of the 112 
colleges and universities examined, 81 have 
“subsidized” athletes. The remaining 28, 
free from any such taint of profession- 
alismr, were the following: 

Bates, Bowdoin, Carleton, Chicago, 
Cornell University, Dalhousie, Emory, 
Illinois, Laval, McGill, Marquette, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Ottawa, 
Queen’s, Reed, Rochester, University of 
Saskatchewan, Toronto, Trinity, Tufts, 
Tulane, United States Military Academy, 
University of Virginia, College of Wooster, 
Wesleyan, Yale. 

One in Seven. One athlete out of 
every seven engaged in _ intercollegiate 
competition is “subsidized.” 

How is this done? As follows, said 
Bulletin 23: 

1) By providing jobs “for very nom- 
inal services.” (Example: Notre Dame.) 

2) By priests making ‘arrangements 

among their own parishioners, members 
of the faculty, or friends of their col- 
lege.” (Example: Boston College.) 
’ 3) By awarding scholarships to stu- 
dents who are potentially valuable ath- 
letes. (Examples: Pennsylvania State 
College, New York University, Colgate, 
Syracuse, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. ) 

4) By alumni dinners “in honor of vic- 
torious teams,” to which impressionable 
preparatory school neophytes are eclec- 
tically invited. (Examples: Brown, Dart- 
mouth, Rutgers.) 

5) By tradesmen, locally patriotic, 
giving athletic bounties to local colleges, 
in one case, “out of impatience... 
with the meagre encouragement given to 
athletes at the local institution.” 

6) By “ ‘caring for’* a more or less 
definite number of athletes, somewhat less 
formally than by awarding athletic scholar- 
ships.” (The number discovered at the 
following institutions varied from 25 to 
50: Bucknell, Gettysburg, Muhlenberg, 
Oglethorpe, Pennsylvania State, Pitts- 
burgh, West Virginia Wesleyan.) 

Attitude. The frame of mind in 
which the Carnegie Foundation’s re- 
searchers approached their subject was 
suggested by the following paragraphs: 





*Excerpts from a letter quoted by the New 
York Herald Tribune, from the president of an 
anonymous Southern college alumni association 
to a Manhattan alumnus, asking for help in 
“caring for’ a prospective footballer: ‘The 
man has already been picked by —————— and 
(coaches), and they say he looks 
mighty good. . . . We would be mighty glad if 
you would join us in helping us to raise the 
money needed, which is $600 . .. how about 
sending me a check for $10 or $15 or $25?.. .” 











~MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
an Properly Assets 


. mobility of Hauserman All Steel Unit Partitions means more 
than high salvage value when you move. 


Internal changes in every office constantly require rearrangement of space. 
With the Hauserman method of partitioning this work is done quickly, 
| economically and without dirt or litter. It is not unusual for our erectors 
| to completely relocate a floor of partitions in a single night. 





Low maintenance is another desirable factor. 


Spring rejuvenation becomes a rite with the dust cloth. The tarrying 
painter with his cover canvas and turpentine does not enter into the 
picture. The rich hard finish on these partitions, whether it be a one or 
two-tone metal effect or a replica of 


fine walnut or mahogany, is permanent. 


Modern accounting, modern adminis- 
tration methods, modern desire for the 
attractive have all contributed in bring- 
. ing forth modern partitions . .. Hauser- 


man Partitions. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Branches 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI NEWARK 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH HARTFORD 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BUFFALO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


HAUSERMAN 


The E. F. Hauserman Gémpan Cleveland, Ohio’ 
SOP ON 


of Partifioning. 
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Please send me 


The Hauserman Mei 
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HAUSERMAN Partitions are made 





in five different types and a hundred 
different finishes. They are adaptable P A R I i T | O N S 
to executive and commercial offices, in- 


stitutions and factories. OF MOVABLE STEEL 





! 


OUR TWELVE YEARS EXPERIENCE IS OF VALUE TO YOU 
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HARRY A. FRANCK 
World Traveler and 
Author of ‘‘A Vaga- 
bond Journey Around 
the World,’ “‘Wan- 
dering in Northern 
China,”’ ‘‘East of Siam.’ 





India, rich in legend 


a treasure house for the traveler—™ 


Round the World you go 
just as you choose. You 
make your own schedule 
and see what you want to 
see. Two years are permitted 
for the complete trip and 
within that period you have 
all the advantages of a pri- 
vate cruise on your own 
yacht. Your fare, including 
meals and accommodations 
aboard ship, as low as 
$1250 Round the World. 


Every week a palatial Pres- 
ident Liner sails from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 
for Honolulu, Japan, China, 
Manila and thence on fort- 
nightly schedule to Malaya 
—Java 36 hours away—Cey- 
lon, Egypt, Italy, France, 
New York and Boston. 


Every fortnight a similar 
Liner sails from Seattle and 
Victoria, B. C., for Japan, 
China, Manila and Round 
the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York via 
Havana and Panama to Cal- 


ifornia and Round the 
World. 

Magnificent Liners, they 
offer outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
world-famous cuisine. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
TOURIST AGENT 


AMERICAN 


MAIL 


AND 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 





And no one, except the insufferably hurried, will pass 
India by. The Taj Mahal, tomb of a queen, is still and 
probably forever will be supreme among human 
constructions, the perfection of human endeavor . . . 

The names of Calcutta, Bombay, Kashmir, Mandalay, 
and the Kyber Pass possess that subtle quality of ro- 
mance that appeals most in the countries of the Orient. 

The wealth and treasure of India seem to be poured 
into every bazaar and shop in every city. Pearls. . . 
jewels . . . hand woven gold and silver brocades.. . 
leopard skins at high Darjeeling . . . pottery at Delhi. 
Madras, modern city on the East Coast... Puri of 
the famed Juggernaut car . . . Calcutta, ranking high 
among the great cities and ports of the world. East 
lies Rangoon and Mandalay of Kipling fame and beyond 
the Vale of Kashmir . . . to the north, Darjeeling at the 
feet of the mighty Himalayas . . . unconquered Everest 
visible from atop Tiger Hill... 

Benares, sacred city of two hundred million Hindus, 
where bathinginthe Ganges washes away sins. Lucknow, 
famed in history for its siege in the Indian Mutiny, where 
today each morning at six a wreath is placed on the grave 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, heroic defender. 

Agra, rivaling the Arabian Nights for jewels and Ori- 
ental splendor. The Pearl Mosque... the Jasmine 
Tower where the Emperor-builder of the Taj Mahal gaz- 
ed steadfastly upon the tomb of his queen until his last. 

Delhi, again the capital of this vast and populous 
world in itself. 

Jaipur, panorama of color...elephants decorated for 
wedding parades ...the temples on Mt. Abu staggering 
in their wealth of sculpture ...the Punjab ... Peshawar 
... the Kyber Pass and the Northwest Frontier... Bom- 
bay... then down the third side of India to Ceylon where 
your liner awaits to carry you on. 


Nar G. PAonf. 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 604 PIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. Y.; 210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA; 177 
STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS.; 110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL.; 514 W. SIXTH S8T., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG.,SAN FRANCISCO; 1005 CONNECT 
CUT N.W., WASH., D. C.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; 
UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND, OHIO; 152 BROADWAY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON; 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, 
ITALY; 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE; 22 BILLITER 
STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON; 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, 
WASH.; 909 GOVERNMENT ST., VICTORIA, B. C.; 517 
GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B. C.; YOKOHAMA, KOBE, 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG, MANILA. 





LINE 
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“The paid coach, the gate receipts, the 
special training tables, the costly sweaters 
and extensive journeys in special Pullman 
cars, the recruiting from the high school, 
the demoralizing publicity showered on 
the players, the devotion of an undue 
proportion of time to training, the devices 
for putting a desirable athlete, but a weak 
scholar, across the hurdles of the exami- 
nations—these ought to stop and the in- 
tercollege and intramural sports’ be 
brought back to a stage in which they can 
be enjoyed by large numbers of students 
and where they do not involve an expendi- 
ture of time and money wholly at variance 
with any ideal of honest study... .”* 

The Methods. Not covertly were the 
investigations conducted. With willing 
cooperation from college authorities, the 
investigators quizzed undergraduates, 
teachers, athletic officials. They opened 
files, read countless letters from prepara- 
tory school stalwarts who wished to be 
paid for college competition. Only at 
Oglethorpe University, where permission 
to search records and interview students 
and professors was refused, and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, where one official 
failed to send promised data, were there 
obstructions. 

Men. Director of the investigation was 
Carnegie staff member Howard James 
Savage, onetime English teacher (Harvard, 
Bryn Mawr), Encyclopedia Britannica 
contributor (U. S. Athletic Sports). Other 
field workers: John Terence McGovern, 
oldtime Cornell runner (1900), member of 
U. S. Olympic Commission (1921), Ezcy- 
clopedia contributor (Track and Field 
Sports); Harold W. Bentley, Columbia 


| University Spanish Instructor, Encyclo- 


pedia contributor (Sports); Dean F. 
Smiley, M. D., Cornell medical adviser. 
The Bulletin’s preface was written by 
Carnegie Foundation President Henry 
Smith Pritchett himself, famed Astrono- 
mer, onetime (1900-1906) President of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Comments. Denials, rebukes, silences, 
weaseling humble and loudly defiant ad- 
missions followed the appearance of the 
bulletin. 

Brown—‘The report is in part false 
and in toto so misleading... .” New 
York University—“‘(Our] athletics are in 
control of the faculty and they keep 
[our] sport clean.” President Ernest Mar- 
tin Hopkins of Dartmouth—“I pass the 
report over as inconsequential at this 
time.” Football Coach William Winston 
Roper of Princeton—‘In ten years of 
coaching I’ve never made an effort to re- 
cruit a school-boy athlete.” Dean Herbert 
Edwin Hawkes of Columbia: “We at 
Columbia College have no athletic scholar- 
ships.” 

*In the current Nation (“radical’” weekly), 
ene Clarence E, Cason, sometime University of 
Wisconsin rhetoric pedagog, tells the woeful 
tale of Jeff Burrus, ‘“‘the university’s best elec- 
tric signboard,’ Phi Beta Kappa member, 
Junior Prom chairman, footballer, crew cap- 
tain. Pedagog Cason said that Paragon Burrus 
suffered a nervous breakdown from his wide 
participation in college affairs. Winning a 
Rhodes scholarship, he went abroad, suffered 
another breakdown. “Out of his experience has 
come the conviction that college athletics used 
him rather shabbily. ... His picture tends 
to show conclusively that a football player has 
no time or thought to give to anything but 


football unless he is willing to subject himeelf 
to abnormal straim.” 
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Reflecting the growth of America’s Southwest 





The mounting stream 
of fast Pennsylvania limiteds 
between St. Louis and the East 


Consider these figures: 

1925 —The fastest trains between 
St. Louis and New York were the 
Pennsylvania’s St. Louisan and New 
Yorker: 25 hours de luxe. 


1927 — The Pennsylvania placed 
The American on the hitherto un- 
attained schedule of 24 hours—in 
each direction. 


1929—Now six 24-hour limiteds, 
on fastest schedules made between 
St. Louis and New York, lead 14 
fast Pennsylvania trains— daily— 
between the two centers. 


N the adjacent territory, served by 

these fast Pennsylvania trains, is 
such a domain as Charlemagne might 
have dreamed of! . . . comprising 
one-seventh of the population of 
the United States . . . covering a ter- 
ritory almost as large as Germany, 
France, Italy and England combined! 


. All tribute to the pioneers! — 
who carved out of this rich South- 
west: Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missourj, Oklahoma, Texzs. 

The development of these six 
states is a conspicuous example of 
the tremendous growth which has 
marked the whole West. From 1909 


to 1927 the value of manufactured. 


products in these states trebled! 


The production of crude petro- 
leum jumped from 59,218,000 barrels 
in 1910 to 546,987,000 in 1927. And in 
this decade the value of agricultural 
products has reached the amazing 
total of over three billion dollars. 


The people themselves who live 
in these states have prospered. 
Total Bank Deposits in 1924 were 
$2,773,292,000 —in 1927, only three 
years later, $3,347,777,000. 


Naturally, increasing wealth has 
resulted in an increased demand for 


fast de luxe service. There can be 
no more accurate barometer of the 
growth of the Southwest than is to 
be found in the development of the 
Pennsylvania’s limited service be- 
tween St. Louis and New York... 


On fastest schedules made betweew 
St. Louis and New York 


9 o’clock ...THE AMERICAN 
Ly. St. Louis—9.00 A.M... 
9.50 A. M. 


12 o'clock... SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


Ly. St. Louis—12 Noon... Ar. New York— 
12.50 P.M. 


G o’clock ...GOTHAM LIMITED 
Ly. St. Louis—6.00 P.M.... 
6.50 P. M. 


- Ar. New York— 


Ar. New York— 


New York and St. Louis 


2.15 o'clock... SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
Lv. New York—2.15 P. M....Ar. St. Louis— 


1.20 P. M. 
6.05 o’clock ... THE AMERICAN 
Lv. New York — 6.05 P.M. ... Ar. St. Louis— 
5.10 P. M. 
9.20 o'clock ... THE PILGRIM 
Lv. New York — 9.20 P. M.... Ar. St. Louis— 
8.30 P. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 








The United States Rubber Company—the world’s 


largest producer of rubber—is responsible for 
nearly every important advancement in tire build- 
ing since the beginnings of the industry. Purer 
rubber, latex treated Web Cord, the flat-band 
method of construction, sprayed rubber and more 
scientific tread design are a few U.S. achievements 
that are reflected in the finer, sturdier and more 
economical tires of today. United States Tires 


are advertised by Campbell-Ewald Company. 





Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President, 
Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle; Los Angeles; 
Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France; Sydney, Australia; 
In Canada—Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal; 
Vancouver ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 


Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and organization 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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The Point that 
Gives Pressureless 
Touch... 


Combines Lifelong Wear 
with Effortless W: riting 


Look at the Parker Duofold 
under a magnifying glass, and 
you'll see why it gives Pressure- 
less Touch. 





Pressureess Toucn 


We grind an ink channel be- 
tween the two prongs. They are 
so strong they don’t have to bind 
together for support. Thus a thin 
film of ink is always in the chan: 
nel between the prongs. The point 
writestheinstantittouches paper 


ie fi 24% More Ink 
4 Than Average 


Duofold’s barrel of 
Non-Breakable Per- 
manite 28% lighter 
V ’ than rubber— holds 
249% more ink than average pens, 
size for size. 


ry 

+ Guaranteed Forever 
it) Against All Defects {ft 
a u 


To prove Parker Duofold is 
a pen of lifelong perfection, we 
offer to make good any defect, 
provided complete pen is sent by 
the owner direct to the factory 
with 10c for return postage and 
insurance. 


Don’t Be Deceived 


You won't find these Parker 
advantages in imitations. Look 
carefully for this imprint. 
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Geo-§. Parker 
DUOFOLD 


Parker 


‘Duofold 


$5 to $10 according to of 
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| Woodward Wickersham, 
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in me 
Duofold Pencils to match pens, $3 to$5 Black & Pearl 


How to Read Character— DeWitt B. Lucas, 


noted Graphologist, has just written a special booklet 
on how to tell character from handwriting for which 
he charges 50 cents. pod if you = romptly, we'll 
send one free. Write toda e Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, ce 


LAW 


At Memphis 


To reform the law, to have an outing, to 
see the great, some 4,000 lawyers last week 
congregated in October-cool Memphis for 
the 52nd annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association. 

Law enforcement was the subject of the 
first big speech, by outgoing President 
Gurney Elwood Newlin of Los Angeles. 
He took the up-to-date angle: “The resort 
to lawlessness in enforcing law or seeking 
to enforce the law is more than casual, in 
fact, it tends to be habitual.” 

Important Folk. Dr. Walther Si- 
mons, onetime (1925) Acting President of 
the German Reich, onetime (1922-29) 
President of the German Supreme Court, 





| was introduced as the guest of honor by 
| past-President Silas Hardy Strawn after 


an organ rendition of “Tannenbaum” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.”” Dr. Simons 
compared the relation of the German and 
U. S. judiciaries to the executive and legis- 
lative branches of their governments. 
Hoped he: that the German Supreme 
Court would “reach the place in Germany 
that the Supreme Court holds in the United 
States.” 

Also among the 4,000 present were good- 
golfing U. S. Attorney General William De- 
Mitchell, Wilson-praising Newton 
Diehl Baker, unpolitical Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, law-enforcing George 
Dean William 
Draper Lewis of the Pennsylvania Law 
School, Mexican-born Severo Mallet-Pre- 
vost, Emory Roy Buckner, Charles Sey- 
mour Whitman, George Wharton Pepper, 
etc. etc. 

Prohibition. The Association’s policy 
to avoid bitter feelings by hushing discus- 
sion of Prohibition repeal was jeopardized 
by the presence of a determined wet wing, 
consisting largely of New York lawyers 
headed by John Giraud Agar. Firm chair- 
manship was necessary to keep the subject 
sidetracked. 

Bitter Feeling. But elimination of the 
liquor question did not entirely preclude 
bad feeling. Educational requirements for 
admission to the Bar received major con- 
sideration and brought in conflict two bel- 
ligerent factions, one headed by Dean 
Lewis of Pennsylvania, the other by Dean 
Gleason Leonard Archer of the Suffolk Law 
School (Boston night school). Dean Lewis 
advocated reaffirming the Association’s 
previous recommendation of a two-year 
college education prior to law study. Dean 
Archer charged a “‘clique”’ within the Asso- 
ciation was attempting to foster a “college 


| monopoly on legal education by outlawing 


evening law schools.” Dean Lewis retorted 
Archer, in advocating recog- 
nition of evening schools, had “commercial 
interests only.” Dean Lewis’s recommen- 
dation was reaffirmed; law schools oper- 
ated for profit were condemned. 
Mergers. Vigorous prosecution of every 
violation of the anti-trust laws was prom- 
ised by Attorney General Mitchell. 
Changes in business conditions resulting in 


| mergers, new methods of marketing, verti- 


cal trusts and chain stores have become so 
thick and fast as to be confusing to those 
dealing with anti-trust laws. But the At- 
torney-General believes the principles of 


present statutes will be intelligently appliec 
by the courts. Prosperity and expansion, 
he thought, have increased anti-trust trans- 
gressions. Important and beneficial is the 
promised policy of the Department of Jus- 
tice regarding questions submitted on pro- 
posed mergers and business transactions. 
No longer will the Department’s views be 
in cautious, guarded terms. Its attitude on 
proposed mergers will be clearly stated. 

Uniformity. The general desire for 
uniform state laws found expression in 
several recommendations of the Associa- 
tion. The National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws was or- 
dered to draft a law, to be presented to the 
state legislatures, providing for a scientific 
treatment of criminals. The statute is to 
grant psychiatric service for all criminals, 
and before any criminal is sentenced for a 
felony in which the judge has any discre- 
tion as to the sentence, a psychiatrist report 
must be filed as part of the court record. 
Until such a report is filed no felon is to 
be released. Resolutions were passed in 
favor of a uniform motor vehicles law, a 
uniform “blue sky” law (controlling sales 
of securities). 

Other Business. The committee on 
Jurisprudence took a firm stand against 
further limitations on the powers of the 
Federal courts; also advocated legislation 
providing for declaratory judgments. Ad- 
vocated were the 13-month calendar year 
and a change in the U. S. President’s in- 
auguration date from March 4 to some- 
time in January. Condemned were the 
appointment of receivers in bankruptcy by 
Federal judges through friendship or 
patronage, and any action which would re- 
duce the exclusive rights of the patentee 
to his invention. 

Honored. Known to everyone who has 
been a student at the Harvard Law School 
where he has taught for 41 years, respected 
throughout the profession as the outstand- 
ing authority on the law of contracts and 
sales, is Samuel (‘“‘Sammy’’) Williston. He 
received the Association’s medal for con- 
spicuous service rendered in jurisprudence 
for the year, specifically for “monumental 
work in restating the law of contracts.” 

Elections. To succeed President Gur- 
ney Elwood Newlin, the Association 
elected Henry Upson Sims of Birmingham, 
Ala. John Howard Voorhees of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., and William Patterson 
MacCracken Jr. of Chicago were reélected 
Treasurer and Secretary. 

In Future. Promising full expenses to 
about 200 delegates, the A.B.A. has invited 
the Bar Associations of Great Britain and 
France to attend its next meeting, which 
will be held at a city to be selected later 
by the executive committee. 


Patent Lawyer 

More placid than that of the general 
practitioner is the lot of most patent law- 
yers. But last week in Manhattan, Patent 
Attorney Aaron L. Applebaum was called 
upon by two of his clients, the brothers 
Leonardo and Pietro Danna, recent immi- 
grants from Sicily. They had invented a 
water bicycle. They had wanted a patent. 
They had asked Mr. Applebaum to get it 
for them, then called frequently to see if 
it had come. Unable to comprehend the 
law’s delay, by nature suspicious and 
cranky, Brother Pietro now drew a gun, 
shot Patent Attorney Applebaum to death. 
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Gienn H. Curtiss, pioneer of the air, has had a tremendous 
influence on the development of aviation. An expert mechanic 
himself, he built up the finest engineering staff in the country, 
and as a result, the Curtiss Company are outstanding t_.ilders 
of planes and engines for commercial and government uses. His 
early planes, built on aerodynamic principles now acknowledged 
as correct, were the fore-runners of the planes of today. 


(LEFT) Beautyrest Mattress 
—Hundreds of sensitive coils 
under thick layers of uphol- 
stery. Damask covers. 


(RIGHT) Ace Box Spring— 
Cover matches Beautyrest. 
Seasoned lumber frame, steel- 
braced. Premier wire coils. 


Mr. Curtiss believes that the quality of sleep becomes increas- 
ingly important with the mounting tempo of our lives. Simmons, 
largest makers of beds, springs, and mattresses—have developed 
scientifically the sleep equipment for complete relaxation and 
healthful sleep. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Deep- 
sleep Mattress, $19.95; Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Ace Open Coil 
Spring, $19.75. Look for the name “‘ Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


SPRINGS ° 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 





MATTRESSES 
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The faster we go ++ the better must we 


$99 


sleep! 


says GLENN 
H. CURTISS 


An interview with the 
aviation pioneer by 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


ce 


N these days of great activity and fast 
travel, comfortable slumber is more 
important than ever before. We are 

living longer—living faster—living more— 
and we should sleep proportionately,” be- 
lieves one of America’s foremost aeronauts. 


Speed seems to be the very essence of 
Glenn H. Curtiss’s soul. 


For twenty-seven years his entire science 
of life has been wrapt in it. One could 
never accuse him of having lagged at any- 
thing. His swift, active, stacatto existence 
has made of him a true companion of the 
wind. 


It is the quality rather than the quantity 
of sleep w hich seems all important to Mr. 
Curtiss. “‘We need comfortable slumber,” 
he says. “Sleep and sleeping equipment 
should keep pace with these times of high 
speed travel and crowded days.” 


Few of us still climbing the ladder have 
learned this lesson that men of vision and 
administration invariably recognize. Sleep 
is the energizer of life; it is nature’s swift 
restorer. Certainly to Mr. Curtiss it is the 
battery that keeps him ever actively at 
his. job. 

Today he is as youthful in appearance 
as he was fifteen years ago. Tall, angular, 
nimble and wiry, with no knowledge of 
fear; a direct, ree personality. No won- 
der he has been associated with many of the 
largest aviation corporations in the land! 

Verily, the words of Glenn H. Curtiss, 
Mercury of express activity, advising “pro- 
portionate sleep” in our modern program 
of life, should be heeded. 


Copyright 1929, The Simmons Company 
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SPEEDING the MARCH of INDUSTRY 


FEW generations ago, in this country, industry 
A was a spinning wheel...or a forge in a wayside 
smithy. To-day, it is a complex mechanism of gears 
and wheels,of lathes and presses—the embodiment 
of two hundred thousand factories. It gives employ- 
ment to nine million workers, endowing each with a 
mechanical power forty times his own human strength. 

NoFrankenstein monster this—butone of the benef- 
icent influences of civilization, one of the foundation 
stones of American prosperity. In place of homespun 
gowns it is producing garments of silk. In place of 
the lumbering carts it puts upon our roads millions of 
comfortable, smoothly running vehicles, whose speed 
is measured in miles per hour rather than per day. 
Its products are available to all—vacuum cleaners 


sweep as thoroughly and radiators heat as effi- 


ciently for the masses as for the classes. 





It is only within the past half century that this 
country turned so distinctly from an agricultural into 
an industrial nation—as capital began to move more 
freely into industrial channels. With able manage- 
ment at the lever and a reservoir of capital to draw 
upon, industry is forging ahead to even greater 
achievements. Its steady growth and its increasing sta- 
bility have gained for it the confidence of America's 
investors, and it is rewarding that confidence gen- 
erously. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has taken an impor- 
tant part in providing, through bond financing, indus- 
try’s capital requirements, and likewise in guiding the 
public to safe and profitable investments in industry. 

A typical list of industries which Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. has served in this way is contained in our 


booklet, “Choosing Your Investment House.” A copy 


will be mailed on request. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


. AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
THAT DOES MORE | Program every Thursday evening. 
THAN Hear what the Old Counsellor 


ENTERTAIN has to say. © This program is 





broadcast over a Coast to | 10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Coast network of 37 stations | 9 P. M. Central Standard Time 
associated with the Nation- | 8 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 


al Broadcasting Company. | 7 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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National City Foods 

“IT saw myself in 1906 again, driving 
Paddy from store to store, doing my level 
best to sell Cheese. The heartbreaks and 
disappointments all came back and were 
just as real as if they were just happen- 
ing. Over again I ate my ten cent break- 
fast of coffee and rolls, and quietly slipped 
one into my pocket for lunch. I remem- 
bered the summer underwear and low 














CHEESE KRAFTER KRAFT 


Dear old Aunt Beckey has gone. 


shoes that I wore during that cold winter 
of- 1907... the past when the Kraft 
Company was small and everybody called 
everybody else by his first name—even 
the stenographers. . . .” 

This glimpse into the early life of the 
president of his company would have been 
afforded a stockholder of Kraft Cheese 
Co. who in 1925 read an article entitled, 
“A Cheese Business for the Ages,” written 
by James Louis Kraft and printed in the 
monthly Kraft house-organ, Cheesekraft. 
If the stockholder had read further, past 
a reference to “dear old aunt Beckey. 
She has gone to her reward,” he would 
have come upon President Kraft’s predic- 
tion for the future: “I do not suppose 
anyone else ever planned a cheese business 
to live through the ages . . . after we are 
gone, there will be Kraft salesmen trekking 
the veldt of Africa, braving the snows of 
Siberia and battling the superstitions of 
Mongolia—all earnestly striving to in- 
crease sales, which by that time will be 
far in excess of a hundred million.” 

Yet, however true were these predic- 
tions, there have happened since 1925 
events that even visionary President Kraft 
could not have foreseen. In 1928 Kraft 
Cheese Co. acquired Phenix Cheese Corp., 
changed its name to Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Co., became dominant in the U. S. More 
companies have been added constantly. 
Late this summer it became known that 
control of Kraft-Phenix had passed to 
Selected Industries, Inc., and affiliated in- 
vestment groups. But bigger than any of 
these developments was an announcement 


last week that Kraft-Phenix would be a 
unit in a new food company sponsored 
by the National City Bank. Other com- 
panies included were Hershey Chocolate 
Corp. and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Combined assets of the three exceed $125,- 
000,000, placing the new company ahead 
of J. P. Morgan’s Standard Brands, Inc. 

In many ways the new holding com- 
pany will resemble Standard Brands, 
which retains the identity of its units but 
profits through economy in distribution. 
Chief unit of Standard Brands was Fleish- 
mann Yeast Co. with a highly specialized, 
rapid system of distribution famed in 
fact and romance. Another was nationally 
sold Royal Baking Powder. To the new 
company Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
brings an international- distribution sys- 
tem that embraces food stores, while the 
marketing systems of Hershey and Col- 
gate include candy and drug stores. With 
this nucleus other companies can be added, 
swiftly expanded. 

Hershey. After making $1,000,000 in 
candy, Milton Snavely Hershey resolved 
further expansion would not be for profit. 
In the model towns of Hershey, Pa., and 
Hershey, Cuba, he created model fac- 
tories, homes, hospitals. Nevertheless 
huge profits were earned by the Hershey 
company, which now has assets in excess 
of $25,000,000 and daily consumes enough 
milk to supply a city of a million people. 
One of the Hershey philanthropic projects 
was an orphanage to which he gave $60,- 
000,000 including a large block of stock 
in his company. Unconfirmed is the rumor 
that last week’s deal was made possible 
by the National City Bank’s purchase of 
this stock from the orphanage. 

Colgate. Advocates of family-owned 
and managed companies were dismayed 
last year at the news that the Colgates, 
soapmakers for over 100 years, were merg- 
ing with the mushroom-spreading Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. More dismal was_ last 
week’s news, for although the name of 
the new holding company was not an- 
nounced it seemed certain that under some 
such title as Pure Products, Inc., would 
be buried the famed name of Colgate. 
Executives will still include S. M. Colgate, 
R. B. Colgate, S. B. Colgate, R. Colgate, G. 
Colgate, G. Colgate Jr., H. A. Colgate. 

Kraft. Since James Louis Kraft drove 
“Paddy,” Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. has 
expanded rapidly, but still has room for 
growth. For while Kraft Cheesemen, in- 
cading “}. i,” “J. 3.” “Bh,” “Feed,” 
and “Norman,’* are proud of their posi- 
tion in the U. S., they regretfully admit 
that in Switzerland per capita consump- 
tion of cheese is 26 lb., in England 12 
lb., in the U. S. only about 4 lb. When 
the U. S. is cheese-educated, connoisseurs 
will be able to distinguish Caccio Cavallo, 
Provolona, Parmesan, Gorgonzola, Ro- 
mano, Roquefort, Stilton, Limburger, 
Muenster, Brick, Liederkranz, Neufchatel, 
Cream, Camembert, Brie, Gjedost, Gam- 
melost, Myost, Appetitost, and Swiss, all 
described in the Kraft-distributed book- 
let, The Romance of Cheese. 


*Of Norman Kraft Cheesekraft in January 
said, “You'll find part of his heart and soul 
in every box of Kraft Cheese.” 


Bankers v. Panic 


In Grand Central, Manhattan, Sydney 
Zollicoffer Mitchell dismounted from the 

wentieth Century with a bad cold, went 
quickly to his office in the 2 Rector St. 
building. He telephoned a large Stock 
Exchange house, said he thought there 
would be trouble but “just call on me for 
anything you want.” A few hours later 
stock of his gigantic Electric Bond & Share 
which had recently reached a high of 189 
sold for 91. A few days later, it sold at 50. 

John Davison Rockefeller Jr. was in 
Detroit attending Edison celebrations. It 
was said that he had been quietly liquidat- 
ing for some weeks. 

E. H. H. Simmons, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, was honey- 
mooning in Honolulu. 

Arthur Cutten was reported in Atlantic 
City whither he is wont to go when he 
desires to be nearer to the corner of Wall 
and Broad Streets than his own Chicago. 
Whether or not he, “biggest bull,’ had 
been engaged in a month-long duel with 
Jesse Livermore, famed bear, was not a 
matter of public knowledge. No one could 
quite believe that Mr. Livermore was, in 
story-book fashion, tsar of a band of bears 
which had fanatically obeyed his orders for 
two months. But certain it seemed that a 
colossal effort to reduce the price of stocks 
had had masterful direction, beginning 
with the selling of U. S. securities by the 
French Government and other European 
investors weeks ago. 

Promptly at 10 a. m. on Thursday Oct. 
24, sounded the gong of the New York 








Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


BROKER WHITNEY 


Panic might leer. 


Stock Exchange and 6,000 shares of Mont- 
gomery Ward changed hands at 83—its 
1929 high having been 156. 

For so many months so many people had 
saved money and borrowed money and 
borrowed on their borrowings to possess 
themselves of the little pieces of paper by 
virtue of which they became partners in 
U. S. Industry. Now they were trying to 
get rid of them even more frantically than 
they had tried to get them. Stocks bought 
without reference to their earnings were 
being sold without reference to their divi- 
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dends. At around noon there came the no- 
bid menace. Even in a panic-market, some- 
one must buy the “dumped” shares, but 
stocks were dropping from 2 to ro points 
between sales—losing from 2 to 10 points 
before a buyer could be found for them. 
Sound stocks at shrunk prices—and no- 
body to buy them. It looked as if U. S. 
Industries’ little partners were in a fair 
way to bankrupt the firm. 

Then at 1:30 p. m., a popular broker 
and huntsman named Richard F. Whitney 
strode through the mob of desperate trad- 
ers, made swiftly for Post No. 2 where, 
under the supervision of specialists like 
that doughty warrior, General Oliver C. 
Bridgeman, the stock of the United States 
Steel Corp., most pivotal of all U. S. 
stocks, is traded in. Steel too, had been 
sinking fast. Having broken down through 
200, it was now at 190. If it should sink 
further, Panic with its most awful leer, 
might surely take command. Loudly, con- 
fidently -at Post No. 2, Broker Whitney 


THEY’LL KNOW . 


BANK USES LA MONTE 


Your bank may be the best bank 


town — but out-of-towners you do busi- 
ness with may not know the difference. 

A check that looks as if it’s issued 
by the best bank in town is often the only 


way you have to suggest the strength of 


your banking connection. 


Your check, made on La Monte National Safety 


made known that he offered $205 per 
share for 25,000 shares of Steel—an order 
for $5,000,000 worth of stock at 15 points 
above the market. Soon tickers were 
flashing the news: “Steel, 205 bid.” More 
and more steel was bought, until 200,000 
shares had been purchased against con- 
stantly rising quotations. Other buyers 
bought other pivotal stocks. In an hour 
General Electric was up 21 points, Mont- 
gomery Ward up 23, Radio up 16, A. T. & 
T. up 22. How far the market would have 
gone downward on its unchecked momen- 
tum is difficult to say. But brokers and 
traders alike agreed that the man who bid 
205 for 25,000 shares of Steel had made 
himself a hero of a financially historic 
moment. 

That hero, Richard Whitney, head of 
Richard Whitney & Co., was brother of 
George Whitney, Morgan Partner. Back 
of his action lay a noontime meeting held 
at No. 23 Wall St., Home of the House of 
Morgan. Although an excited Hearst 
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Paper, is a voucher for your own good taste 


—and for the stability and progressive policies 


of your bank. There’s unmistakable dignity 


and richness in this distinctive check paper. 


That’s why more than 60% of the progressive 


banks in this country have adopted La Monte 


Safety Paper — the recognized standard in 


check papers. George La Monte & Son, 


61 Broadway, New York City. 


The wavy lines instantly identify 


La 


Monte National Safety Paper — the 


standard in check papers. 
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reporter would have it that the Head of 
the House was present, actually, John 
Pierpont Morgan was in Europe. It was 
Partner Thomas W. Lamont with whom 
conferred Charles E. Mitchell, National 
City Bank; William C. Potter, Guaranty 
Trust; Albert H. Wiggin, Chase National 
Bank; Seward Prosser, Bankers Trust. 
These men controlled resources of more 
than $6,000,000,000. They met briefly; 
they issued no formal statement. But to 
newsmen, Mr. Lamont remarked that 
brokerage houses were in excellent condi- 
tion, that the liquidation appeared techni- 
cal rather than fundamental. He also 
conveyed, without specifically committing 
himself, the impression that the banks 
were ready to support the market. And 
the meeting was hardly over before Hero 
Whitney had become Heroic. 

Traders, talking over the Morgan meet- 
ing, failed to remember any previous oc- 
casion on which a stock market conference 
had been called while a trading session was 
still in progress. They did recall, however, 
that in 1907, with call money at 125%. 
Secretary of the Treasury Cortelyou con- 
ferred with J. P. Morgan, put $25,000,000 
of Government funds into Manhattan 
banks, halted the Panic. They remembered 
too the Northern Pacific crash of 1go1, 
when, after Northern Pacific stock had 
gone overnight from $150 to $1,000 a 
share, the House of Morgan, representing 
the late great James J. Hill and the House 
of Kuhn, Loeb, representing the late great 
Edward H. Harriman, compromised at 
$150 a share, saved from ruin many a 
short. Then there was the U. S.—England 
war scare of 1895 when, with money at 
80%, J. P. Morgan offered money at 6%, 
averted a threatened crash. Thus bankers 
have for a long tinie recognized their re- 
sponsibilities as panic-preventers, and 
when the glass house of speculation has 
cracked and splintered, it has most often 
been the strong House of Morgan that has 
assumed the responsibility of fame and 
brought order out of confusion. 

Despite the rapid Thursday afternoon 
recovery, the low point of the swinging 
pendulum cut off many a speculative head. 
Roaring was the business done by down- 
town speakeasies. Wild were the rumors 
of ruin and suicide. In Manhattan, one 
Abraham Germansky, realtor, was_ last 
seen tearing ticker tape. In Seattle, one 
Arthur Bathstein, finance company secre- 
tary, shot himself. Estimates of the num- 
ber of margineers closed out varies from 
20% to 70%. During the first three hours 
of Thursday stock valuations shrank about 
$11,250,000,000, recovered all but $3.- 
000,000,000 before trading closed. Bro- 
kers met at Hornblower & Weeks, coun- 
seled against witless selling, thought the 
decline had spent itself in a day’s volume 
of trading far exceeding anything ever 
known. On the Stock Exchange 12,894,650 
shares changed hands, besides almost as 
many more on the curb, “over the counter” 
and other exchanges in the U. S. 

Soundly anti-climactic was the re- 
mainder of the trading week. The recovery 
of Thursday afternoon had brought most 
of the list back to within a few points of 
its Thursday opening. In the two final 
days an unofficial but obviously potent 
banking pool stood ready to prevent a 
retreat from becoming a rout, a recession 
from developing into a panic. In addition 
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“MENE MENE” 
OF MODERN BUSINESS 


As clear as the ancient handwriting on the wall — 


Now Metered Mail for Any Business —_ qs potent in effect—are these symbols of speed and 
.«» for Any Postage 






progress appearing on important business mail. The 
Postage Stamp is doomed. 

Authorized by the Government, to provide a 
speedier and safer mail service, Metered Mail is now 
available to any responsible concern. 

No need to buy, stick, guard—and lose—any 
more stamps. No more delay for facing, cancelling 
and postmarking in the Post Office. 


; Metered Mail is faster — modern and efficient. 
The New Model H—Prints Any Postage 


Seals as it Prints Watch its “handwriting on your incoming mail 

Wine aie — it is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 
Government Licensed Meter furnished , ; : ? 
clini ‘ith anita business mail will be Metered Mail. 
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The Best 
of 
Business Building 


Business men of today are 
building better than they 
know. Apparent enough are 
their great material expan- 
sions, increasing productions, 
wider service, larger profits. 
But far less visible, or appre- 
ciated even by themselves— 
because it is not material— 
is the constant building of 
their mental powers—the 
development of a mind to 
vision clearly, think orderly, 
judge fairly, control firmly— 
a mind to see, to understand 
and so to be able to express 
something worth while ma- 
terially. 


Modern Accountancy points 
with pride to its inevitable 
service in the building of the 
mind of business. In the 
simple logic of its Budget, in 
its Detailed Audit, its orderly 
control of physical activities, 
its System in Management— 
it is a never-ending source of 
mental inspiration to the 
executive who is giving his 
life to put the best he has 
into the building of a bet- 
ter business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON FORT WORTH PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PORTLAND, ME. 
BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W. VA. PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS. ROCHESTER 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. LOU!S 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
DALLAS MIAMI TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TOLEDO 
DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WACO 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 

ERIE OMAHA WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE YOUNGSTOWN 


+ 


to the banks already mentioned, the bank- 
ing pool was described as including George 
F. Baker’s First National, thus renewing 
the old Morgan-Baker alliance which once 
caused J. P. Morgan to remark that the 
friendship of George F. Baker was the 
most valuable asset that he or his father 
had ever known. Mr. Baker, fast ap- 
proaching his goth birthday, had known 
Panic before Morgan Partner Lamont was 
born. Compared to Morgan-Baker efforts 
of the past, however, the 1929 crisis was 
notable through the presence of a non- 
Morgan bank—National City, by far the 
largest in the U. S—in a position of vital 





| importance. 


Undaunted by pooling bankers, the big 
and now successful Bears made Monday, 
Oct. 28, a day of fresh disaster. Over the 
weekend many an investor had fully 
realized the necessity for an immediate 
exit from the market. Thus the session, 
opening with an accumulation of selling 
orders, both amateur and professional, was 
hopeless from the start. By noon more 
than 3,500,000 shares had been sold in 
what was obviously a_ panic-situation. 
Again bankers met, but issued no state- 
ment, hardly retarded the decline. Again 
Broker Whitney haunted Post No. 2, but 
at this time U. S. Steel broke through 200, 
reeled down to a closing figure of 186. 
All the blue chips of the late bull market 
were hammered and sliced—the better the 
stock, the bigger the break. On this day 
A. T. & T. fell 24 points; Columbia Car- 
bon. 61; Consolidated Gas, 20; Electric 
Power & Light, 13; General Electric, 47; 
Eastman Kodak, 41; Otis Elevator, 60; 
New York Central, 22; Montgomery 
Ward, 15; U. S. Industrial Alcohol, 39; 
Standard Gas & Electric, 40, etc. etc. etc. 
. . . In Rio de Janeiro the coffee market 
already frightened (Time, Oct. 21), closed 
altogether. But in Chicago a bushel of 
wheat was worth 3 cents more. 

By Tuesday morning the suspicion that 
there might be a panic had turned to the 
apprehension that there was a panic. With 
the market failing to show even the usual 
closing rally, it appeared that Messrs. La- 
mont, Mitchell and their associates had 
been content to witness a liquidation that 
might technically be termed orderly but 
was certainly extremely depressing.* 

Tuesday brought also a quota of cheer- 
ful utterances. Said T. B. Macauley, 
president of the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada (one of the largest of 
institutional stock-buyers): “The present 
crisis in the stock market squeezes out in- 
flation caused by speculation, and we have 
taken opportunity largely to increase our 
| holdings, and we are still buying.” Said 
Chase National’s Albert Wiggin: ‘“‘None 
of the corporations or institutions I am 
connected with is selling stocks at this 
| time. We are buying.” President Hoover 
| said that U. S. Industry was on a sound 
basis. The banking group also met again 
Monday evening and on Tuesday was again 
quoted as standing firmly (bulls thought 
at a safe distance) behind the market. 

When Tuesday came, nobody could 
make any sense of performances on the 


*It was the second time that Mr. Mitchell had 
arrived in Manhattan on the wings of panic. He 
took his first Manhattan job (with Trust Co. of 
America) just in time to cope with the Panic of 
1907. He arrived home from Europe last week, 
just in time to utter bullish reassurances on the 
eve of the crash. 





stock exchange, where the almost incredi- 
ble number of 16,338,000 shares of U. S. 
Industry & Commerce were dumped as if 
they were so much junk. The day’s 
transactions, including odd lots and other 
exchanges, undoubtedly exceeded 30,000,- 
ooo shares. Necessity, perhaps, but not 
Reason ruled. 

That nearly every stock was at bargain 
prices by any modern economic standard 
was best shown by the fact that very 
soundest stocks were selling at ten times 
current earnings and many a stock such 
as that of the General Motors Corp. 
reached a point where it was only five or 
six times current earnings. And General 
Motors, according to the once unchallenged 
statement of John J. Raskob, should sell at 
15 times earnings. Quite aside from their 
relation to earnings many stocks sold at a 
point where their actual yield in dividends 
was higher than the yield of bonds. The 
following were typical of stocks which were 
purchased at a price to yield in dividends 
between 8% and 10%: Anaconda Copper, 
Bethlehem Steel, Chrysler, General Foods, 
General Motors, Kennecott Copper, Sin- 
clair Oil. 

Such stocks as American Telephone, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Canadian Pacific, New York 
Central, Standard Oil of New Jersey, U. S. 
Steel, Westinghouse, all sold at some time 
to yield between 4% and 6%. 

Any person who once paid $50,000 for 
a hundred shares of Auburn Motors would 
have been lucky to get $15,000 for his 
stock on October 29th. Goldman-Sachs’ 
famed Blue Ridge investment trust which 
was to share in the entire sweep of U. S. 
prosperity was sold at $3 per share. 
Dozens of stocks of huge companies sold 
for less than half of what somebody had 
once said they were worth. So nonsensical 
did all this seem that some brokers re- 
fused to sell out their customers even when 
technically they might have. But the 
awful expected began to happen when one 
brokerage house, John J. Bell & Co., was 
suspended. What failures loomed, none 
could say. Would the nightmare, to many 
tragically cruel, never end? As shades of 
Tuesday evening fell, it seemed again that 
the worst was past. A belated ticker re- 
corded gains in significant stocks. New 
York Central was three points above Mon- 
day’s close. Hysteria, it was hoped, had 
met its master in the Banking Power of 
the U. S., which appeared to have bought a 
good proportion of U. S. Industry. 


Orchids 


Most expensive of flowers is, of course, 
the orchid, for which collectors have some- 
times paid as much as $5,000 a plant. In 
the tropics orchids are found as brilliant 
patches of color at the top of high peaks 
or hidden in luxurious forests. In north- 
ern climates their reproduction and culture 
is an exacting scientific task over which 
specialists must labor for the seven years 
that elapse between the time the orchid 
seed is planted and the day the flower 
bursts into bloom. 

Favored as the prime floral gift, the or- 
chid has been an object on which many a 
Wall Street dollar has been spent. Last 
week, however, to the orchid industry 
went 2,500,000 Wall Street dollars, not 





squandered, but carefully invested. The in- 
vestors were Selected Industries, Inc., an 
investment company headed by R. S. Rey- 
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HE four general management 

investment companies in the 
American Founders group follow 
definite principles of conservative 
investment and broad diversification, 
They set a high minimum for the 
number of different investments and 
a low maximum for the amount in- 
vested in any one enterprise, industry 
or country. They buy both bonds 
and stocks. 

Their portfolios are constantly 
supervised by American Founders 
Corporation, whose experience and 
facilities qualify it to follow every 
important industry in thirty of the 
world’s security markets. 


7 7 7 


The policy of the American 
Founders companies is to acquire 
sound holdings in this and other 
stable countries of the world, when 
prices are comparatively depressed. 


They readjust these investments as 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 








Permanent 
principles 


in a changing world 


greater safety and advantage offer. 

The four general management com- 
panies are not trading, holding or 
financing companies; in many ways 
they resemble the British investment 
trusts, and their only business is 
the investment and reinvestment of 
their funds, 

There is an active market for the 
securities of the group. Information 
and quotations may be obtained from 
bankers and dealers, or from Foun- 


ders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York. 


DECORATIONS 





Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 





UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL 


~~” 


General Management Investment Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


qd Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies. Many Industries, Many Countries » 


BY ROCKWELL KENT - CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


COMPANY, LTD. 
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nolds and the affiliated Reybarn Co., both 
of which are units in the $200,000,000 
group of holding companies headed by 
Chas. D. Barney & Co. The investment 
was the purchase of Thomas Young Nur- 
series, Inc., of Bound Brook, N. J. 

To Selected Industries, Inc., whose hold- 
ings include a substantial interest in Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Co., last week’s purchase 
was consistent with a policy of investment 
in standard commodities. The demand for 
orchids is constantly increasing, and the 
price has been stable. Only companies with 
large capital, long experience, and adequate 
plant facilities can supply the increasing 
demand. All these conditions are met by 
the Thomas Young Nurseries, largest or- 
chid growers in the world. The 28 Young 
greenhouses are spread over 55 acres. In- 
side these greenhouses, where the native 
climate of each species of orchid is repro- 
duced, are some 500,000 orchid plants, 
ranging from seedlings in little glass tubes 
to blooming flowers, with stems inside spe- 
cially corked bottles of water, ready for 
shipment. Daily output of the Young Nur- 
series averages between 1,000 and 3,000 
flowers, reaches such heights as 11,000 on 
Easter Sunday. 


aw, — 


Eaton’s Girdler 

When in 1914 Tom Mercer Girdler went 
to work for the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. he had reason to be pleased. For 
famed in Pittsburgh are the Joneses and 
the Laughlins, controlling the greatest 


floor brokers. 
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NEW YORK 
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OQur Service 
to Security Traders 


USTOMERS maintaining margin accounts 
with us expect and receive prompt and 
efficient executions of trading orders from our 
specially trained staff of customers’ men and 


Investigations concerning stock market con- 
ditions and movements are available in the form 
of a daily market letter and special bulletins. 


These facilities are available to any investor or trader 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLisHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


“family” steel company. Hard-swearing, 
wearing his hat at all times to be ready 
for emergency mill calls, Mr. Girdler in 
turn pleased the Joneses and the Laugh- 
lins. So well did he please them that when 
last year they heard outside interests, rep- 
resented by Cleveland’s Cyrus Stephen 
Eaton, were seeking General Manager 
Girdler, they made him president of 
Jones & Laughlin. 

Until last week the Joneses and the 
Laughlins must have thought they had 
outsmarted Financier Eaton, for as soon 
as Mr. Girdler was made president he 
bought a $140,000 home in Sewickley, 
smart suburb, began to make his name 
known to other Pittsburgh families than 
his employers, seemed definitely settled 
there. But last week he resigned from 
Jones & Laughlin to be “actively engaged 
in the development of plans affecting the 
iron and steel industry.” It was evident 
that the Eaton interests had won, es- 
pecially when two days later R. J. Wysor, 
general manager and assistant to Presi- 
dent Girdler, also resigned. 

Just what position Mr. Girdler will hold 
in the Eaton “interests” is as doubtful as 
what companies Mr. Eaton intends to put 
in the long-discussed super-steel-merger. 
Mr. Eaton, working with William Gwinn 
Mather and Otis & Co., sponsors of Con- 
tinental Shares, Inc., is supposed to con- 
trol enough steel companies to enable him 
to form a single unit that will challenge 
Bethlehem’s position as second biggest 
U. S. producer. Until plans for this con- 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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solidation are completed, it is probable 
Mr. Girdler will advise the Eaton group 
on technical matters and stock activity. 
Chief companies with which Mr. Eaton is 
identified include: 

Republic Iron & Steel. Usually men- 
tioned as the likely nucleus for the merger. 
A $10,000,000 expansion plan begun last 
April. Both William Gwinn Mather and 
Cyrus Stephen Eaton are on the board of 
directors. 

Central Alloy Steel. Big producer of 
specialty steels (Agathon Nitralloy, Aga- 
thon Alloy, Toncan, rust resisting iron, 
Enduro Nirosta [stainless steel]). Re- 
cently (Time, Oct. 21) announced plans 
to acquire the Interstate Steel Co. of Chi- 
cago. 

Inland Steel. Second largest in Chicago 
district. Plans to merge with Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube suddenly dropped. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Third larg- 
est producer, making mostly pipes, sheets 
and tubes for the oil and automobile in- 
dustry. Three-fourths of the plant and 
most of the directors located in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Twenty per cent stock divi- 
dend paid Oct. 1. 

Otis Steel. In business 55 years, a prac- 
tically self-contained unit. Automobile 
manufacturers largest customers. 

Wheeling Steel. Plants in West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. First dividend on com- 
mon stock since 1921 was paid in Septem- 
ber. Owns 40,000 acres of coal land. 

Donner Steel. Buffalo company mak- 
ing mostly special steels. Control was 
bought this summer by Mr. Eaton who 
paid $35 per share for the stock held by 
President William Henry Donner. Later 
the same offer was made to the minority 
holders. Company recently lost a patent 
suit to the Witherow Steel Corp. Eaton 
interests are now reported seeking con- 
trol of Witherow. 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Mae Murray, flutter-footed cinemac- 
tress, sued Fox Theatres Corp., Peter 
Clark, Inc., Flatbush Ave. & Nevins St. 
Co. and William Fox Circuit of Theatres 
for $250,000, claiming that while dancing 
at the Fox Theatres (Brooklyn) last De- 
cember her heel caught in a crack on the 
stage causing her to trip, fall, break a bone 
in the invaluable left foot of Mae Murray. 








Nicholas Horthy, son of Hungary’s 
Regent, Admiral Nicholas Horthy, was 
thrown from his pony, dragged along the 
field while playing in a Budapest polo 
game. His mother and father were looking 
on. He was taken from the field uncon- 
scious, his skull fractured, ribs broken. 

-_——e — 

Edgar Wallace, whose novels, in Eng- 
land, are so manifold that they are called 
“Wallaces” (The Three Just Men, 139 
others), race horse owner, tipster, play- 
wright (The Sign of the Leopard), arrived 
in Manhattan, thought tkat he might 
gather U. S. criminal material for another 
“Wallace.” Said he: “The speediest work 
I ever turned out was a book I wrote in a 
prize contest seven years ago. I started it 
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on a Thursday and finished it on Monday. 
Its title? I forget. I think it was called 
the ‘Countess Something.’ ”’ With him was 
his wife who told him that the name of the 
book was The Strange Countess. 
eine ites 

The late, peace-loving Gustav Strese- 
mann, Foreign Minister of the Reich 
who died last month (Time, Oct. 14), was 
given a whole page to himself in the 
Illustrated London News, including pic- 
tures of his death mask, a photograph of 





STRESEMANN’S DEATH MASK 


The Illustrated London News gave him 
a full page. 


his neatly dressed corpse in its coffin (the 
dead hands holding flowers) and a tribute 
saying that his death “was a great blow 
not only to Germany but to Europe as a 
whole.” 

—<©>——. 

U. S. Senator-suspect William Scott 
Vare, as yet unseated because of allegedly 
fraudulent election (Trme, Dec. 19, 1927 
et seq.), left Philadelphia for Florida 
where he will oversee repairs on his storm- 
damaged home at St. Lucie. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, English novelist 
(The Right of Way, The Weavers, The 
World for Sale), broke his arm, suffered 
bruises when an automobile, driven by his 
wife, who was not injured, overturned 
near Carmel Highlands, Calif. 
4>— 
Maurice Tessier, French novelist (The 














Madonna of the Sleeping Cars), who has 
written the “best seller” in France for 
five successive years, and whose pen name 
is Maurice Dekobra, had his name changed 
to Maurice Tessier Dekobra. 


o— 


Frank Jay Gould said that he had 
the French Government’s permission to 
open a gambling casino in a palace near 
Nice, that he was licensed to conduct all 
forms of gambling, that his casino would 
be ten times as large as the one at Monte 
Carlo, would have a room containing 42 
tables, seating 600 players. Said he: 
“My announcement is the best answer to 
reports undoubtedly instigated by jealous 
rival casinos and broadcasted last summer 
that the palace would be turned into an 








automobile garage.” 


TIME 


Looking at the heart of New York’s Financial District upon completion 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company Building—in which The Starrett 
Corporation owns a controlling interest 


ANY substantial profits have been realized by investors 
through the purchase of senior securities, amply protected 
in assets and earning power, which carry Common Stock 

Purchase Privileges constituting a call or option on Common Stock. 


Securities of this character have become increasingly popular 
because they afford the conservative investor an opportunity to 
profit through the enhancement in market price of the junior securi- 
ties while enjoying at the same time ample protection of principal 
and a liberal return on the invested funds. 


The holder of each share of The Starrett Corporation 6% Preferred 
Stock will be entitled, subsequent to April 30, 1930, to purchase one 
share of Common Stock at the following prices: to and including 
April 30, 1931, at $29 per share; thereafter, to and including April 
30, 1933, at $35 per share; thereafter, to and including April 30, 1935, 
at $50 per share. 


This Common Stock Purchase Privilege promises to be highly 
profitable. Present quotations for The Starrett Corporation Common 
Stock are substantially in excess of the option prices for the next 
three years, and earnings of the Corporation are increasing steadily. 


Write for special folder 
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In short— 
to make profits 


That is what your business is trying to do—there’s no 
question about that. But where to make profits and 
how to make profits are questions. 


Where to make profits? 


Where there is a market. Where there are many people 
with plenty of money, high standards of living, liberal 
habits of spending. Where large sales volume and low 


sales cost leave respectable margins of profit. No 
market fills these requirements like metropolitan New 
York—that is where to make profits. 


How to make profits 2 


In New York ask Bush Distribution Service to show 


you how it can keep your costs down and raise your 
sales volume. Your sales force can concentrate on selling 
—and we will receive, store and deliver your goods. 
We can save you money on this—as we are saving on 
the costs of 3,000 other businesses that distribute 
through us in New York (some of them have saved 
from 28% to 50%). We can help your volume of 
sales: first sales are easier and faster with spot stocks 
well serviced; and re-sales are more certain when the 
dealer can count on twenty-four-hour deliveries with 


no mistakes and no damaged goods. Bush Service 
builds prestige and good will with the trade by getting 
your goods to the retailer when he wants them and in 
the quantity and condition he wants. 


Some concerns coming into New York use Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts, so that their spot 
stocks in New York supply working capital for New 
York sales. 


Ask us for further details. Your copy of the Bush free 
booklet, “More Profits in New York,” is waiting for 


you. When you write for it, describe your product and 
your methods of sale and we will send with the booklet 


a Bush Service letter telling precisely how we can help 
your business to succeed in the New York market. 


Bush Distribution Service 


Bush Terminal Company 
100 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of Time 
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Weber v. Robots 

Advertisements which knock instead of 
boosting have become rare in the U. S. 
But last week appeared, in some 600 news- 
papers throughout the U. S., a caricatured 
robot brutally plucking a harp over which 
hung a weeping muse (presumably 
Euterpe) and beside which sat a howling 
hound. The caption was: “The robot as 
an entertainer—Is the substitution for 
real music a success?” The advertising 
“story” .appended was the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians’ complaint against 
substituting mechanically synchronized 
music for orchestras in theatres. 

It is well known that many musicians 
in the U. S. are out of work because of 
the new sound films (Time, May 27. 
Aug. 19). Interviewed last week, Joseph 


| Nicholas Weber, the Federation’s presi- 
| dent, estimated the jobless at 10,000. His 


Federation will spend as much as $500,000 
to warn the public that Culture, as well as 
the livelihood of musicians, is threatened. 
He insisted: “We are not trying to hinder 
the development of any industry.” 


—_o—"+ 


Metropolitan’s 47th 


Seventeen years ago a slender, piquant 
figure dressed in 18th-Century furbelows 
stepped on the stage of Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Opera House and began in an 
appealing but none-too-confident voice the 
music which Giacomo Puccini had written 
for his Manon Lescaut.* The débutante 
was Lucrezia Bori, a young Spaniard who 
by rights was Lucrezia Borgia, namesake 
and descendant of the Renaissance sor- 
ceress. The hero who lifted his voice 
high in praise for her was Enrico Caruso. 
On the stage they loved and she forsook 
him for the riches of another. They were 
reconciled and together banished on a con- 
vict ship for the Louisiana territory. 

The story is old, maudlin, but it served 
again last week for the season’s opening 
performance at the Metropolitan. Again 
Lucrezia Bori was the misguided heroine. 
Round little Beniamino Gigli sang the 
Donna non vidi mai in a voice that com- 
pares to Caruso’s as Chianti to Napoleon 
brandy. 

Seventeen years have dealt kindly with 
“the little Bori.” They have added few 


| pounds to her figure, preserved her clear, 


limpid tones, built her a solid popularity. 
Hence, because she sang, the Metropoli- 
tan’s 47th First Night was for many a 
success. Others liked it because the music 
demanded little concentration. Inter- 
missions were long enough in which to 


| scrutinize the “Diamond Horseshoe,” to 


mark the majestic presence of the end 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, the absence of Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor’s equine beauty. Dr. and Mrs. 
Herbert L. Satterlee entertained Explorer 
and Mrs. William Beebe. Otto Hermann 
Kahn spent the third act in the foyer, 
loudly discussing stocks in dizzying mil- 
lion figures (see p. 45). 


*Four composers have written music for 
Abbé Prévost’s story. Fromental Halévy was 
first with a three-act ballet. Auber, Balfe and 
Puccini wrote operas called Manon Lescaut; 
Massenet’s is just Manon. 
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Studying their programs, a few patrons 
noted a new name on the board of direc- 
tors. The name was Ivy Lee, potent in 
its own right as that of a famed publicist 
but newsworthy in a Metropolitan pro- 
gram because among Mr. Lee’s clients is 


John Davison Rockefeller Jr. This change 











Bort’s MANON 


Seventeen years have dealt kindly, 


in the directorate seemed to bode action 
on the new opera house which Philanthro- 
pist Rockefeller wants for the centre of 
his proposed mid-town Manhattan de- 
velopment (Time, Feb. 4) as opposed to a 
more westerly uptown site planned by the 
Metropolitan’s seldom disputed dictator- 
patron, Otto Hermann Kahn. 


Music critics were bored both by Manon 
Lescaut and the perennial talk of a new 
house. They considered the season’s pros- 
pects. Because the four new operas pre- 
sented last year were failures, this year’s 
additions to the repertoire are older, bet- 
ter-tested. 


They include: Puccini’s Fanciulla del 
West (The Girl of the Golden West) 
with Maria Jeritza, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Lawrence Tibbett; Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
with Ezio Pinza, Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Beniamino Gigli; Verdi’s Luisa 
Miller with Rosa Ponselle, Giocomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Guiseppe De Luca; Charpentier’s | 
Louise with Lucrezia Bori; Rimsky-Kor- | 
sakoff’s Sadko, Beethoven’s Fidelio and 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore with casts un- 














announced. Heading the list of newcomers 
is Josef Rosenstock, Viennese conductor, 
recently of Wiesbaden, come to succeed 
Artur Bodansky as leader of German 
opera. New singers are Sopranos Santa 
Biondo (Italian-born, reared in New 
Haven), Elisabeth Ohms (Munich), Au- 
gusta Oltrabella (Italian); = Mezzo- 
Sopranos Eleanor La Mance (Jackson- 
ville), Gladys Swarthout (Kansas City); | 
Tenors Antonin Trantoul (Paris Opera 

Comique), Edward Ransome (Manhat- 
tan); Baritone Alfredo Gandolfi and Basso 


Tancredi Pasero, both from Italy. 


Absent this year will be Florence Easton, 
Marion Talley, Merle Alcock, Titta Ruffo, 
Guiseppe Reschiglian, Feodor Chaliapin 
and Conductor Guiseppe Bamboscheck. 
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“What will 
they think 


when they get 
my letter)” 


Mr. Executive — 

They are talking behind your 
back. How do they regard your 
letter? With enthusiasm? With re- 
spect? With importance? 

You can make sure they do. You 
can show them you mean business. You 
can impress on them the value of a letter 
from your firm. 

SWAN LINEN has depth and charm — 
you can feel its quality the minute you pick 
up a sheet of it. It is not bizarre or peculiar. 
It has simple dignity—real worth. 

Printers, engravers, lithographers who de- 

sire for their clientele a paper finer than 
the average—all know SWAN LINEN. 
Write touson your business letter- 
head for specimen sheets. We will 
gladly send them. Address: 
The Central Ohio Paper 

Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR FINE 


STATIONERY 


LOOK FOR THE 
WATER-MARK 


—N EDS 


LETTER-PAPER 


PROOUCT OF THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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HERE IS A BIG BUSINESS 
THAT NEEDS BIG MEN 


Men of vision and initiative are always at a premium... They 
need not look for opportunities, for Opportunity will eventually 
find them out ... and reward them. 


In the field of automatic merchandising, this today holds true, 
just as it ever has in older and more established channels of 
business. So, frankly, we are seeking men of this type to the end 
that they, and we, may mutually succeed and prosper. 


These men, and they will be comparatively few, will be given 
exclusive territorial franchises that will prove more and more 
valuable as time goes on, but which will pay handsome divi- 
dends from the very start. 

They will direct a business of their own that is highly profit- 
able, for the annual returns from their investment, be it $2,000 
or $200,000, will range from 40 to 47 per cent. They will en- 
gage in pleasant and healthful work, the sort that does not con- 
fine them to a desk or enslave them to clocks or calendars. 


They wil! be associated with, and assisted by, a $2,500,000 
corporation that is manned by executives thoroughly schooled, 
by twenty years’ experience, in the successful manufacture and 
operation of automatic vending machines. And they will have 
the benefits of national advertising, but none of the expense. 


This, truly, is a big business that is growing bigger every day 
...@ business that has already appealed to big business and 
professional men, both active and retired, as an outstanding 
opportunity for profitable investment and congenial employ- 
ment alike. 


Probably it appeals to you as well. If so, we'd be glad to tell 
you more about it if you'll write Department 165, The Inter- 
national Ticket Scale Corporation, Seventeen East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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In Chicago 
(See front cover) 

A naked girl with sleek black hair 
against a bright halo, riding one of three 
large white camels beneath a great swirl of 
checkered cloth and amid a riotous pro- 
cession of companions, awaits the inspec- 
tion, through lorgnette and opera glass, of 
the first families of Chicago. 

The girl and her companions, painted 
on the steel curtain of the Chicago Civic 
Opera’s new $20,000,000 opera house, 
compose an exciting pattern of “figures 
from familiar operas.” Familiar though 
the operas may be, the figures are un- 
familiar. They toss fruit, banners, lan- 
terns, cymbals. Among them strut farm 
animals. All is barbaric, lyric, crowded, 
for carnival is being made or perhaps a 
victory celebrated; perhaps the victory 
of opera in Chicago. 

Looking at their new opera curtain be- 
fore it rises for the first time Monday 
night, Chicagoans may be reminded of 


| another design, just as elaborate and color- 


ful but more serious and a million times 
as big. To sketch this second design 
adequately requires a good-sized map of 
the U. S. The sketch can begin almost 
anywhere—on the coast of Maine, in 
Florida, or at the bottom tip of Texas. 
There is an irregular quadrilateral of it in 
North Carolina. A vast, nearly solid mass 
of it spreads east, west and south from 
Chicago. There are patches of it in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri. It almost blots 
out New Jersey and New Hampshire. 
parts of Pennsylvania and Kentucky. It 
is the design of the fields of operation of 
the public utility companies over which 
Samuel Insull, financial father of the Chi- 
cago opera, rules as power primate. 

Compared to this second design, the fan- 
tastic curtain revel—in fact the whole 
Chicago opera organization—becomes no 
more than Punch-&-Judy. Yet it is Punch- 
&-Judy on the very largest scale. To 
make the scale larger, the Chicago com- 
pany is sent, in the Insull manner, all over 
the country on tours; not special engage- 
ments in a few big cultural capitals like 
Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta and 
Cleveland where Otto Hermann Kahn's 
Metropolitan goes; but country-wide ex- 
peditions—Boston, Buffalo, Columbus, 
Nashville, Birmingham, Jackson, Dallas, 
San Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix, Los An- 
geles, Fresno, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Amarillo, Tulsa, Lincoln. 

Ever since he lifted the Chicago Opera 
and its million-a-year deficit from the 
grateful shoulders of Harold Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, Mr. Insull has made it his fa- 
vorite plaything. And most things that 
Samuel Insull plays with are sooner or 
later made to pay. Thus, though Archi- 
tects Graham, Anderson, Probst & White 
had orders to stint nothing in making 
Chicago’s opera house second to none for 
luxury, they also had orders to surmount 
the edifice with a 21-story office building. 
In the auditorium are rose-velvet boxes, 
rose-brocade chairs, a gold and ivory 
proscenium arch, lush carpeting, amber 
lights, spacious cloak rooms, a rose-and- 
gold foyer with towering columns of 
Roman travertine. Around and over the 
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THIS SAFE, 
BENEFICIAL 


Tonic 


Sun Lamp 





For 26 years the choice of the 
Wor tps Best MEDICAL ADVISORS 


ARELY can any health device be 

purchased by the layman with ab- 
solute confidence! But today, those who 
realize the tremendous benefits of tonic 
ultra-violet light baths are in a wnique 
position. For hospitals, physicians and 
sanitaria the world over have already set 
up standards to guide anyone in the selec- 
tion of ultra-violet ray equipment. 


Now, after two decades of experience and 
observation, more than 163,000 hospitals, 
sanitaria and physicians have purchased, 
and now use, the Hanovia Alpine Sun 
Lamp. And now this famous lamp is 
available for the home in a smaller model 
that is safe, convenient, effective and tre- 


mendously beneficial. It is the same type 


On a sunny beach... or uncer the Alpine Sun Lamp ... children receive the same wonderful 
tonic benefits, No longer need parents fear the effect upon children of dark, sunless days. 


‘The ALPINE SUN LAMP 


of lamp as the larger model, but it is spe- 
cially designed for safe, easy, home 
light baths. 

Laboratory tests prove that the Home 
Model produces the most beneficial type 
of ultra-violet rays for tonic use. Yet dis- 
turbing elements such as excessive heat 
and light rays are entirely excluded. Any- 
one who follows directions can operate the 
Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp with 
absolute safety and efficiency. It never 
sputters or throws off dangerous fumes 
and sparks. 

Ask your family doctor about the Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Lamp. No doubt he is one of 


- the many physicians who use it or pre- 


scribe its use. He will tell you of the tonic 
benefits it brings. But he will tell you, 
also, that regardless of the claims made for 
any health equipment, self-diagnosis and 
self-treatment of sickness should be 
avoided. And there we agree—when you 
are sick, let the doctor prescribe. 

But if you are seeking to maintain and 
enhance your enjoyment of life through 
new energy and increased health—and if 
you are anxious to have your money buy 
the full and complete benefits of true ultra- 
violet rays—then sign and mail the coupon 
TODAY. Promptly you will receive the 
free, authentic booklet giving the whole 
story of ultra-violet rays, and full details 
of Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp— Home 
Model. (Special payment plan offered.) 


Hanovia CHemMIcaL & Mec. Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
New York — Chicago — San Francisco — 
Cleveland — Philadelphia — Atlanta 
London — Paris — Hanau — Tokyo 
Tientsin — Johannesburg — Rio de 
Janeiro — Buenos Aires 





The new safety cut-off switch controlling 
the length of exposure is an optional 
convenience and safeguard. 


> 





Hanovia Cuemicat & Mee. Co., 

Dept. C-4, Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Send me your authoritative fre« booklet 
on ultra-violet rays, and full description of the Home 
Model Alpine Sun Lamp. 
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ASTONISHING 


how pay-rolls can deceive 





ECAUSE the sum paid per worker does not unques- 
tionably indicate the worth per worker—and because 
Temporator unmistakably does—industry is steadily 
turning toward this new way for its cost information. 


Fundamentally a communicating system, Temporator 
operates on the automatic telephone principle through 
dial cabinets located at every working station and in 
every department—and electro-mechanically adminis- 
ters centralized production control. 


Without speaking, simply by flashing significant code 
letters and numerals, each worker signals to a central 
control station or switchboard the start of each job and 
its progress—requests relief, additional material, me- 
chanical repairs and new assignments—all without leav- 
ing his work. 

The control operator, moderately salaried, not only 
does the clerical work that customarily takes consider- 
able of each foreman’s time per day—but sends as well 
as receives information and instructions. 


Instantly, Temporator also serves to locate execu- 
tives, foremen, mechanics and others wherever they 
may be in the plant—tells each graphically where and 
by whom he is wanted. And because each company 
official can find out authentically, while seated at his 
desk, precisely what each working area of the plant is 
doing, hours of valuable executive time now devoted 
to tedious factory trips are conserved. 


Requests for plant analysis with a view to a Temporator installation, 
are accepted subject to previous engagements of the Temporator en- 
gineers, and therefore cannot invariably receive immediate attention. 
However, printed information is obtainable by addressing The Tem- 
porator Company, Dept. C. T., 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 


‘lemporator 

















auditorium are 739,000 square feet of 
office space, the entire income from which 
will be put to artistic account. 

After they have decided what they 
think about the curtain, and inspected the 
broad shallow horseshoe of boxes to see 
how many and which Insulls, McCormicks, 
Ryersons, Fairbankses, Fieldses, Cranes, 
Swifts, Thornes and family jewels are 
present, Chicago first-nighters will see the 
black-haired girl and her white camels 
vanish upward (the stage ceiling is sup- 
ported by a 734 foot steel truss, the 
largest ever used, capable of carrying 
more than 11,000,000 pounds). After 
Conductor Giorgio Polacco has become a 
shadow in a bowl of shadow, his shirt- 
front and the tip of his nose touched with 
golden light from the page in front of 
him, the familiar strains of Azda will begin 
(Rosa Raisa and Charles Marshall in the 
leading parts). 

After the curtain has come down again, 

talk will be of the season’s ensuing events 
and prospects. Outstanding Chicago op- 
era talk will or should be: 
@ Mary Garden, Chicago’s “Our Mary.” 
got off a boat in Manhattan last week. 
She said: “I weigh 120 pounds when I’m 
before the public and when I’m not it’s 
nobody’s business.” She did not hurry 
out to Chicago for the great opening night. 
having contracted to sing in Philadelphia 
and Manhattan first. Her latest enthu- 
siasm is one of Mr. Insull’s “office boys,” 
a young man named Hamilton Forrest 
who, unbeknownst to Mr. Insull, com- 
posed an opera and threw himself, as many 
other youths have done but without his 
languid charm, upon Miss Garden’s 
bounty. “He is di-vine!” she says, kissing 
her fingertips as she has seen the French 
do. ‘And / discovered him! I have done 
as much for French composers, for Ital- 
ians. That at last I should have discov- 
ered an American! .. .” 

Composer Forrest's La Dame aux 

Camélias will be the only First-Perform- 
ance of the Chicago season, with Mary 
Garden. and Charles Hackett in the leads. 
@, Other operas new to the Chicago rep- 
ertoire will be Mascagni’s Jris with Edith 
Mason, Antonio Cortis, Giacomo Rimini, 
Virgilio Lazzari; Riccardo Zandonai’s 
Conchita with Rosa Raisa; Massenet’s 
Don Quichotte with Vanni-Marcoux, Hal- 
lie Stiles and Desire Defrere. 
@ Hallie Stiles is a not unlovely young 
woman from Syracuse who sings soprano 
and has made herself a name at the 
Opéra Comique (Paris). Her banker- 
husband has modified his life to suit hers. 
@ Other new singers will be Sopranos 
Florence Macbeth and Thelma Votipha, 
Tenor Theodore Strack (Hungarian) and 
Basso Carl Bitterl. Conductor Frank St. 
Leger and Tenor Theodore Ritch have 
been re-engaged. Naurent Novikoff, one- 
time partner of Anna Pavlowa, will direct 
the ballet school. 


@ Two European conductors will make 
Chicago debuts—the Russian Emil Cooper, 
leader of the first Diaghileff ballet, since 
the Russian Revolution a resident of 
Paris; and Egon Pollak of the Hamburg 
Staatsoper. 
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Identify Safe 
Investments 
by this Seal 


It appears on In- 
vestments bearing 
General Surety 
Company’s Irrevo- 
cable, Ironclad 
Guarantee— backed 
by Capital and Sur. 
plus of $12,500,000. 


Confirming It.... 


SA {i BLAI KHAN, mighty emperor and conqueror, was known and 
feared throughout Asia and Europe. At Tabriz in Persia he set his 
kinsman to reign, confirming his action by conferring on him the 
insignia of his royal will—a seal designed for the occasion. In the 
archives of Paris are still to be seen haughty letters to the kings of 
France bearing the stamp of this proud seal. 


No royal document could gain more authority from a seal than does 
an investment that bears the guarantee and seal of the General Surety 
Company. Buyers of such bonds know that the interest and principal 
will be paid when due—an assurance backed by a $12,500,000 fund 
and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 
important information, and may be had by address- 


ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia Plenty 


Manhattan and Chicago each have one 
permanent opera company (see pp. 52 & 
54). Philadelphia has three. Last week all 
three began the season. The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, under new Con- 
ductor Emil Mynarski, presented Carmen 
in French with Sophie Braslau. The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera, under Conductor 
Alexander Smallens, gave Prince Igor in 
Russian with a Russian cast and ballet. 
The Pennsylvania Grand Opera gave 
Boito’s Mefistofele in Italian. Most inter- 
esting to watch this year will be the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera, which begins its first 
season in codperation with Mrs. Edward 
Bok’s Curtis Institute of Music. 

—_ ee 
Orchestras 


Orchestras last week continued to sound 
their season’s first music: 

In San Francisco, an ovation given 
conductor Alfred Hertz had the flavor of 
farewell. Recently (“because of a declin- 
ing interest on the part of the public’’) 
he announced this season as his last. Al- 
ready Bruno Walter is mentioned as 
possible successor. 

In Los Angeles, Artur Rodzinski 
whose U. S. activities have heretofore 
been in Philadelphia, began as conductor 
of the Philharmonic. 

In Manhattan, Artur Bodansky and 
the Friends of Music gave intelligent per- 
formance to Haydn’s Seasons, a mellow, 
pastoral oratorio unheard in the U. S. for 
nearly 25 years. The evening before, the 
Conductorless Symphony (including nine 
women), introduced its second season. 
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Consistory 


His father was a Segura, his mother a 
Saenz, so they called him (by old Spanish 
custom) Pedro Segura y Saenz. Little 
did his parents guess, as they stood beside 
the font at his baptism some 49 years 
ago, that their swarthy infant would one 
day be a great one of the Church. The 
diocese of Burgos, Spain, saw his birth. 
Burgos saw him consecrated as its Arch- 
bishop. But only a secret consistory of his 
peers in the Vatican last week saw Pope 
Pius XI confer on Burgos’ Archbishop 
the red hat of the cardinalate, making him 
the titular priest of Rome’s Santa Maria 
in Trastevere. 

Created and proclaimed a Cardinal in 
December 1927, two years had Cardinal 
Saenz been hatless. According to Spanish 
tradition, His Most Catholic Majesty 
King Alfonso XIII should have conferred 
the hat, in loco Papae. Instead, Cardinal 
Saenz had it from the hands of the Holy 
Father himself. 

The College of Cardinals now stands: 
Italian, 27; non-Italian, 31. The College 
should total 70; there are 12 vacancies. 

Not since the present Pope entered the 
Vatican has the College of Cardinals had 
its full quota. To fill the vacancies would 
be: 1) expensive, since Cardinal allow- 
ances (except for U. S. Cardinals) are 
paid by the Pope; 2) embarrassing, for 
there are many more candidates than 
places; 3) perhaps impolitic, for already 
the non-Italian Cardinals outnumber the 








A Real Service! 


When Your 


Dealer Offers 
You 


SANFORD'S 


He ts Telling You in 
a Friendly Way that 


"Ink that Fades has 
No Business in Business” 


Your Records Are Safe with Sanfords 
The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70Vears 


Italian. Under former Popes, consistories 
were held twice yearly. But Pius XI is 
independent of such tradition. Said Vat- 














International 


Pepro SEGURA Y SAENZ 
He got his hat. 


ican rumor: the next consistory will be 
called on the soth anniversary of His 
Holiness’ priesthood, next month. 

. 
Double-Tither 


Death last month took John Gardner 
Murray, Presiding Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Bishop Murray 
left a will. But strangely unlike the be- 
quest of a prince of the Church was this 
last testament. No hospital or needy mis- 
sion gained by the primate’s death. All his 
estate Bishop Murray left to his wife; 
there were no bequests to charities. 

But Bishop Murray left a letter too. It 
said: “The reason that no bequests are 
made by me to agencies or persons other 
than my own immediate family is because 
during my entire income-earning existence 
I have consistently and continuously given 
one-fifth (20%) of my income from all 
sources to church, charity and collateral 
relatives.” 

Bishop Murray, supererogatory chari- 
tarian, had doubly tithed. 


icin iin 
St. John’s Dean 


In the Protestant Episcopal Church a 
dean is not a bishop’s pawn, but deans 
and bishops go together. Where there is 
a bishop, there is a cathedral (in most 
cases); where a cathedral is, there is a 
dean. Since deans and bishops must see 
each other constantly to do ghostly and 
secular business together, it is well that 
they should dwell together in charity. 
Not always is this the case. Last winter 
Manhattan’s Bishop William Thomas 
Manning, high-church authoritarian, fell 
out with Dean Howard Chandler Robbins, 
broad-church independent (Time, Jan. 
14). Said Dean Robbins: “There is a 


fundamental difference of opinion as to 
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The **Y and E”’ trade mark is the symbol of 49 years” 
leadership in the office equipment industry. It is the 
mark of quality—high standards of workmanship 
——integrity of purpose—constant service tocustomers. 





You should have 


a personal safe 
¥o executive position deserves 


the convenience of having private 
business records perfectly safe— yet 
instantly available. Like a safety de- 
posit box, this “Y and E” safe resists 
fire, theft and prying eyes. Here are 
8.2 cubic feet of interior space in only 
the room of a swivel chair. The low 
cost of this attractive safe (in four 
finishes) is repaid through the imme- 
diate executive-action you can take. 


Phone for the ‘‘Y and E” 


Representative 


When you contemplate rearranging the 
equipment or systems in your office, callin a 
“Y and E” representative. You will be sur- 
prised at the many new conveniences and ideas 
he can tell you about. Phone the “Y and E” 
store in your city or write us for more informa- 
tion on this and the many other “Y and E” 
safes available. 


YAWMAN 4D FRBE MFG.@. 
1116 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


TA, OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES 7 STEEL SHELVING + 
DESKS ¥ SAFES ¥ OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
oe} BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT -. # 

















the rights of the dean.” Dean Robbins 
resigned, became professor of pastoral 
theology at General Theological Seminary, 
Manhattan, principal training school of 
Episcopal deacons. 
So deanless since May has been the 
great (37-years-abuilding) Cathedral of 
John the Divine. But last week 
Bishop Manning nominated as Dean 
Robbins’ successor Dr. Milo Hudson 
Gates, vicar of the Chapel of the Inter- 
cession in Manhattan. On Nov. 26 the 
Cathedral’s board of trustees will meet, 
consider the nomination and vote. 
Dr. Gates is a close friend of Bishop 
Manning. Short, round, a Serene 63, 
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Wide World 
Dr. Mito Hupson GATES 
“Saints are everywhere.” 


with plump, mild face and greyish head, 
he dislikes to be called high-church, pre- 
fers “old-fashioned Episcopalian.” He 
has been head of the parish of the Inter- 
cession more than 25 years. Born in 
Gardner, Mass., he is a graduate of Am- 
herst (nine years before Calvin Coolidge), 
the General Seminary, St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege. He is known as a good preacher, 
scholar of church architecture, president of 
the Sanctity of Marriage Society which 
seeks to keep divorced persons from 
remarrying in the Church, 32nd-degree 
Mason, national chaplain of the National 
Association of Masonic Square Clubs. 
The Editing Committee for the recent re- 
vision of the Prayer Book (Time, Oct. 
21) listed Dr. Gates as a member, but he 
could not go to Boston to read proof. 
He declared he trusted implicitly in the 
Boston committee members. 

Dr. Gates last week gave his congrega- 
tion jovial news. Said he: “Saints are 
everywhere. Everyone here is a saint. In 
visiting prisons I find saints. A saint is 
anybody in the world trying to do the best 
he can with the help of God.” 

Pension Expert 

Princeton Junction, N. J., has an un- 
predictable railroad platform. Upon it you 
may see anybody from a débutante to an 
astronomer, for Princeton University is 
nearby. But always you will see, getting 
on the early morning commuters’ train, 








Now An Ultra 
Violet Lamp 


That Gives 


Double Radiation 





Dont Be 


Nervous... 


Tired..Rundown 
Build Splendid Health With 
Ultra-Violet Sunshine! 


TOW a new way has been found to increase your health 
4%‘ and vitality—overcome nervousness and chronic 
fatigue—build resistance against colds, flu, grippe, and 
winter ailments. Science has now discovered that regu- 
lar treatments with ultra-violet sunshine all winter long 
will give you marvelous new energy, a keener mind, im- 
proved appearance, and a glowing tanned skin. Invalu- 
able for babies and children—builds better teeth and 
bones. Sufferers from many ailments report favorable 
results when used under a physician's guidance. 

And now the world’s foremost builders of physical ther- 
apy equipment for physicians 
have produced an amazing new 
ultra-violet lamp which gives 
double radiation—four large 
carbons radiating at once. 
Priced unbelievably low—yet it 
is equal in efficiency to any car- 
bon are lamp operating from a 
home lighting circuit — regard- 
less of price. Produces gen- 
uine ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays. Uses no bulbs—a carbon- 
are lamp with twin arcs—four 
large carbons. 


Use 10 DAYS 
Without Charge! 


Here is a most amazing offer. We now invite you to 
use this extraordinary new twin-are lamp in your own 
home for ten days—without charge or obligation! Mail 
coupon below for details of this remarkable offer. We 
also will send you our special FREE 
booklet which tellswhy you need ultra- 
violet. National.Health Appliance 
Corp., 1676 N. Claremont Ave., 
Dept. P- 30, Chicago, IIl. 

DEALERS: This nationally ad- 
vertised, high quality twin-are lamp 
at its startling low price is the selling 
sensation of the year. Write or wire 
for our special proposition to new 
dealers. 


TheHEALTH DEVELOPER. 
TWIN ARC LAMP 


pF BBWBWBeesBesBeeesBesBeseesBasaenua 
National Health Appliance Corp., Dept. P-30 
1676 N. Claremont Avenue, C hicago, Ill. 
Please tell me how I can use the new Health De- 
veloper Lamp for ten days without charge. Also 
forward your interesting booklet. 
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YOU CAN MEET 


THE “RIGHT” MAN 
THROUGH THE MARINE 


ANUFACTURING today can be reduced to a fairly 
definite formula. There is no satisfactory formula 
for the human equation in selling. Knowing the right man, 


meeting him on the right basis, is of vital consequence. Yet 


you cannot know every one you should. 


The Marine can tell you who are the key men in the 
great marketing area of which Buffalo is the center. It 
matters little whether you are selling automobiles or tooth- 


brushes. Ask the Marine to introduce you to these men— 


they probably are closely affiliated with this bank. 


A deposit of company cash in this great regional bank 
will pay large dividends in very specific localized work 


that the Marine can do for you. 


MARINE TRUST 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 830,000,000 


RESOURCES OVER $250,000,000 





THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 
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getting off the early evening commuters’ 
train, a neat, plump little man for whom 
a robins-egg Rolls-Royce stands at stately 
attention; for whom a footman leaps from 
the box; for whom the train will back up 
if necessary to set this important passen- 
ger down at the precise spot he wishes. 
Plump and neat, he trots between Rolls- 
Royce and train on trim little trotters. 

He looks like a man of money. You 
would think him a financier, and not inac- 
curately. But he is also a power in the 
social and not wealth-despising Protestant 
Episcopal Church. His name is Monell 
Sayre. His eminence in the church began 
when it became apparent that Episco- 
palian ministers should be pensioned and 
famed Bishop William Lawrence of Mas- 
sachusetts, stepping in where others had 
failed, raised $9,000,000. Bishop Law- 
rence’s aide in that effort, then secretary, 
now executive vice president of the Pen- 
sion Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was and is substantial, trim- 
trotting Monell Sayre. 

Pension Expert is a very real title to 
Mr. Sayre. Seven years after leaving 
Harvard in 1898, he was Pension Expert 
of the Carnegie Foundation. Now he is 
pension adviser to the U. S. Federal Re- 
serve system, to the Church of England, 
as well as to the Episcopal Church. Pres- 
ent assets of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Pension Fund are $25,000,000. 
Offices are at No. 14 Wall St., Manhattan. 
Income on the Fund supplies the pension 
money. To become eligible for pensioning, 
an Episcopal minister must be 68, retired 
or disabled. The average pension: $800 
per year. 

Last week, Monell Sayre went to a con- 
ference at the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, one of Manhattan’s newest, most 
expensive churches. The subject was not 
money but the “mystical element in the 
Christian faith.” Pension Expert Sayre 
was the only lay speaker. He talked not 
on dollar-getting, but on ‘Mysticism to 
a Business Man.” More and better preach- 
ing was what Mr. Sayre wanted. Parsons 
had propounded too much politics and 
social uplift, not enough mysticism, he 
said. What the workingman needed was 
an awareness of God. Said he: “If you 
try to talk Christianity to industrial 
workers they simply deny it or talk about 
something else. It is not that they are 
antagonistic, but simply that they revolve 
in one circle and religion in another. They 
do not touch. What I have myself ob- 
served in many industrial communities 
convinces me that the situation holds true 
throughout the land.” 


Hard-Hearted Pharaoh 


From the musty dryness of a Canopic 
jar which once stood in a Pharaoh’s tomb 
a London surgeon took the dead Pha- 
raoh’s dried and leather heart. He dissected 
it and marveled. His amazement he 
told to Sir Berkeley George Andrew Moy- 
nihan, president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, honorary fellow of 
the American Surgical Association, who 
last week re-told: The heart showed a 
fatty degeneration and a hardening, and 
it was, wonderfully, the heart of that 
very Pharaoh Menephthah of whom the 
Lord said unto Moses, Pharaoh’s heart is 
hardened. . . . (Exodus 7:14.) 
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TIME 





USELESS 
TO SHOUT 


STOP THIEF! 








A piercinc shriek shattered the mid- 
night silence of the Conrad house- 
hold,- in New York. Tracing the 
sounds of hysterical sobbing, Mr. 
Conrad* found their maid sitting 
up in bed frantic with fright. Awak- 
ened by a stealthy noise, she had 
seen the shadowy form of a man in 
her doorway. Investigation revealed 
the burglar had taken practically 
every piece of jewelry in the house. 
(Claim 45-RB-29358) 


The Harts* of Pasadena employed 
a servant who proved dishonest. She 
vanished with $800 worth of table 
and bed linen. (Claim 33-BR-55229) 

The Richards* of Philadelphia, 
while absent from home, were robbed 
of oriental rugs, draperies and mis- 
cellaneous furnishings valued at 
$3480. Unfortunately Mr. Richards 
carried only $2000 insurance. (Claim 
4-BR-98253) 

Mr. Johnstone* of Longview, 
Texas, while making a roadside tire 
repair was held up by highwaymen 
who took his cash and jewelry. We 
paid Mr. Johnstone $850. (Claim 
18-BPH-21015) 


These claims, like all just claims, 
Etna met with promptness. Insur- 
ance could not make restitution of 
the stolen property, but its cash 
value promptly was made good up 
to the limit of the coverage. 


There is an AZtna policy or bond 
to protect against every insurable 
risk. The protection and service 
given under A£tna policies reaches 
from coast to coast and is the per- 
sonal interest of 20,000 representa- 
tives equipped and willing to*care 
for your insurance necessities always, 
wherever you may be. Let the Atna- 
izer in your community arrange a 
program of protection commensu- 
rate with your needs. 

The 4tna Life group consists of 
The 42tna Life Insurance Company, 
The 2tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, The Automobile Insurance 
Company, The Standard Fire In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


* These names are fictitious. All other 
details are authentic. 
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Scovell Wellington 


and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS » ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 





“Two Factors 


of “7me/y importance 


to investors... 


HE current popularity of equity securities is tend- 
ing somewhat to subordinate regard for basic security 
values. 


Despite styles and markets, fundamentals do not change 
& and security prices generally seek their proper level . . . 
based eventually on intrinsic worth. Therefore, not only 
is it prudent but usually it is more profitable to con- 


sider fundamentals whenever securities are chosen. 


Two factors especially have an important bearing upon 
the sound value of securities: Capable management in 
the company; the proven and potential growth in earn- 
ing power of the business. 

Shares of such companies, bought for investment, usu- 
ally bring far more satisfaction than those chosen less 
conservatively and less with the idea of permanent 


investment. 


For many years this organization has regarded capable 

management and sustained earning capacity as most 

important to the securities it sponsors. Our current invest- 

ment suggestions are available, without obligation, upon 
request. Write today for list 149. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 





THE PRESS 


Death of a Weekly 

Right Hon. Thomas Power (“Tay 
Pay”) O'Connor is 81. He has seen, 
written, talked and done much. “Father 


of the House of Commons,” he has been 
a Member of Parliament uninterruptedly 








| since 1880, cinema censor of Great Britain. 


reporter, editor, publisher, author. Last 




















Wide World 
“Tay Pay” 
“Any man is a damned fool who can work 
in bed and doesn’t.” 


week he announced the end of one of his 
many ventures. Said he, writing in 7. P.’s 


| & Cassell’s Weekly: “This is the last num- 


ber which will appear. I have struggled 
for a long time against ill-health and 
fatigue, but I find my health unequal to 
the demands.” 





Journalism and politics merged into one 
profession for “Tay Pay.” Politics gave 
him his material, journalism his reputa- 
tion. Leaving Ireland in 1870, he became 
sub-editor of the London Daily Telegraph, 
was London correspondent for the New 
York Herald, Sun, Tribune. Ten years 
after his arrival in England he was in 
Parliament, and there he stayed. Found- 
ing political newspapers was his lifelong 
habit. Among them were the Séar (still 
shining), the Sun (set), the Weekly Sun, 
M. A. P. (Mostly About People). 

Last year, racked with rheumatism, he 
| said: “I think journalism is the worst of 
| all professions. It is precarious, remunera- 
tion is very low, one’s position is, as a 
| rule, reduced by old age, and of all the 
| brilliant things a journalist may write none 
will be remembered permanently. Al- 











though I have had some success in jour- 
nalism, I agree with the verdict my friend. 
| John Morley,* rendered when he spoke 
of me as having had a squandered life.” 
Twinkling, he added: “Any man is a 
damned fool who can work in bed and 
doesn't.” 


*John Morley, noted Liberal, scholarly states- 
man, adamant pacifist, political godfather of 
| James Ramsay MacDonald, resigned from As- 
| quith’s cabinet rather than endorse Great 
Britain’s entrance into the World War, died 
| in September 1923. 
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Crowell’s Crowell 

Exacting, sometimes exhausting, is the 
job of editing a national magazine. Editor 
Merle Crowell, head of the American 
Magazine since 1923, last week decided 
to obey long-disobeyed doctor’s orders. He 
resigned his editorship, planned a long rest. 

Editor Crowell had been faithful to his 
post. Man and boy, writer and editor, 
he had labored for the American since he 
was 27. He is now 40. The War, tempo- 
rarily interrupting his journalistic orbit, 














MERLE CROWELL 


His successor “will emerge.” 

took him as a second lieutenant, left him 
a major. Carroty-haired down-Easter 
(from North Newport, Me.), no dilettante, 
no pedant, he admired teamwork, organiza- 
tion bankers. 

Last week Crowell publications claimed 
the world’s biggest (aggregate circulation: 
8,000,000) group of magazines, in which 
the American stands second largest.* 

The American, once noted as a pedes- 
trian, commercially-minded  “success- 
story” magazine, under Editor Crowell 
had been growing somewhat more 
sprightly, less reflective of the Alger-like 
business careers of button kings. Promi- 
nent among contributors in the Ameri- 
can’s November issue are Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, Biographer Emil Ludwig, Fun- 
nyman George McManus, Authors Ellis 
Parker Butler, Alice Duer Miller, Will 
Irwin. In circulation, too, has the Ameri- 
can grown. When Editor Crowell first 
grasped the pencil-scepter, the American 
claimed a paltry 1,900,000 readers. When 
his weary fingers relinquished their grip, 
350,000 had been added. 

As Editor Crowell left the American, 
in came Editor Sumner Newton Blossom, 
onetime managing editor of the New York 
Daily News, editor of Popular Science 
Monthly. But he came not as chief editor. 
Said President Lee W. Maxwell of Crowell 
Co.: “The American will have no chief 
editor for the time being. The editor will 
doubtless emerge.” 

*Average figures, first six months of 1929: 
Womans Home Companion (monthly) 2,400,000 
The American Magazine (monthly) . 2,250,000 
Colliers (weekly) + 1,967,000 


Farm and Fireside (monthly) ; - 1,354,000 
The Mentor (monthly) . 3 = 85,000 














Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities 
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“The Worlds Leading Center 
of Fuel\Production/ 


WITH labor-saving machinery the foundation of American 
world-leadership, and with fuel the actuatorof this machinery 
—American industry is squarely facing the fact that Okla- 
homa has become the world’s leading center of fuel production 
and is certain to become a leading world-center of industry. 


Says Richard H. Edmonds, editor of Manufacturers’ 


Record: “The progress of Texas and Oklahoma will rank 
for years to come as among the wonders of the world. These 
two states, once lagging in industrial development, are prob- 
ably now setting the pace for every other state in the Union.” 


Oklahoma is producing 20 per cent of the nation’s natural 
gas (leading all other states}, 18 per cent of the entire world’s 
petroleum supply, and has coal reserves of 79 billion tons. 

With practically 2 per cent of the nation’s population, but 
only six-tenths of 1 per cent of its manufactures, Oklahoma 
ofiers today a wonderful opportunity in almost any line of 
manufacture. Particularly does she offer rich opportunity 
to industries which burn natural gas, the cleanest, most effic- 
ient, and {for Oklahoma industries} the cheapest of all fuels. 


The Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation serves practically 
every large city in Oklahoma and many throughout adjacent 
states, Our industrial department, organized exclusively to 
serve industry, is prepared to make a special survey for you 
without cost. Inquiries held strictly confidential. ... Write to 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS (cone, CORPORATION 


Tulsa----Oklahoma City 


One of the World’s Largest Distributors of Natural Gas 
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MILESTONES 











Born. To a Dr. & Mrs. M. D. Evans; 
a girl child; in a Fokker monoplane some 
1,200 ft. above Miami. In the plane, be- 
side the parents and the first aerial-born 
baby, were two pilots, two nurses, two 
attendants, the grandmother. 


ee 


Engaged. Umberto Nicola Tommaso 
Giovanni Maria, 25, Prince of Piedmont, 
Crown Prince of Italy; and Princess 


WANT a new business 
profession of your own, 
with all the trade you 
can attend to? Then be- 


y come a foot correctionist, 
and in a few weeks earn big income in service fees—not 
medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home training, no 
further capital needed, no goods to buy, no agency. 
Address 

STEPHENSON LABORATORY 


5 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 








~ THE OFFICE ~ 





WICHITA’S WONDER WORKERS 
* ... Make Heavy Light Work” 


KEEPING BILLING COSTS DOWN 
| IN KANSAS. Electric light lines and 
| gas mains push on but there is still a vast 
| undeveloped field for lighting equip- 
ment. In this field Coleman Lamp & 
Stove Company, headquarters at Wi- 
chita, Kansas, operate extensively. 

Many shipments, wide representation, 
comparatively small units of sale, Cole- 
man has heavy light work when it comes 
to billing and shipping. 

To keep these costs down to the mini- 
mum, Coleman employs the most 
modern method of billing—Mani-Fold 
Continuous Forms through Underwood 
Fan-fold Billing Machines, as is shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 

MANI-FOLD HAS SUPERIORI- 
TIES. One insertion of a web of Mani- 
Fold Continuous Forms, which requires 
no more time than the insertion of an 
old-style, cut-apart, flat set of individual 
forms, serves for 1500 Mani-Fold sets of 
forms ranging from two to ten-parts, as 
the needs of the individual may require. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Marie José Charlotte Sophie Amélie Hen- 
riette Gabrielle, 23, of Belgium; at Brus- 
sels (see p. 27). 
——— «+ 

Engaged. Hunt Wentworth, assistant 
to the president of Curtiss Flying Service, 
grandson of Chicago’s twotime (1857- 
1860) Mayor John (“Long John”) Went- 
worth; and Miss Eileen Smith; at Chicago. 


o— 


Engaged. Bersice daughter of Wal- 
i BOOKS 


Have your name 
, Placed on the mail- 
ing list of this fa- 
mous bookshop. 
Write to Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell, 
bookseller and 
Publisher, 27 Lewis 
Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, for 
ae list of his own 
publications. 























One set of forms which tear off after a 
single operation may embrace any or all 
of the following: Order Acknowledge- 
ment, factory, shipping department or 
warehouse order, contents slip and ship- 
ping label, triplicate bill of lading, branch 
office, salesman’s or sales manager's 
memorandum, invoices, posting or ac- 
counting copy and other such records. 

These forms possess six superiorities 
over old-style non-continuous forms, in- 
cluding (1) 50% saving in time; (2) 20% 
to 100% less duplication of effort; (3) 
95% productive time per operator; (4) 
30% or more saving in carbon paper 
costs; (5) 100% approximately, anyway, 
improvement in appearance of forms; 
(6) accurate registration of all parts. 

FACTS FREE. You can get the whole 
story and all of the facts about Mani- 
Fold Continuous Forms FREE, by writ- 
ing to The Mani-Fold Company (Di- 
vision United Autographic Register Com- 
pany), 13374 Coit Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





ter Percy Chrysler (motors); and Edgar 
William Garbisch, onetime (1922-24), 
U. S. Military Academy footballer (all- 
American); at Great Neck, L. I.* 

Married. Edith Mason, Chicago Civic 
Opera soprano, divorced wife of Giorgio 
Polacco (the opera’s conductor), and Dr. 
Maurice A. Bernstein (orthopedic) of 
Chicago; at Antioch, IIl. 


>—— 


Y 

Convicted. Alexander Pantages, vaude- 
ville circuit owner; of criminal assault 
upon one Eunice Pringle, 17, dancer; in 
Los Angeles. Sentence: one to 50 years’ 
imprisonment in San Quentin Prison, with 
clemency recommended. Mrs. Pantages 
was convicted last month on a man- 
slaughter charge. 








o>— 


Birthday. Robert Bridges, poet laure- 
ate of England; in London. Age: 85. To 
celebrate, he published a 4,o00-line, four- 
part poem entitled The Testament of 
Beauty, his first large work in 39 years. Of 
it, the London Times said: “. . . The 
outpouring of the accumulated wisdom, 
experience, scholarship and poetic crafts- 
manship of one of the richest and mellow- 
est spirits of our time.” 
oe 

Died. Dr. Edward Seitz Shumaker, 62, 
superintendent of the Indiana Anti- 
Saloon League; at Indianapolis; of a ma- 
lignant tumor. Since 1907 he had given 
Indiana Prohibitionists many a signal vic- 
tory. For disparaging statements made in 
his annual report to trustees of the Indi- 
ana League, concerning the Indiana Su- 
preme Court’s attitude in dealing with 
violators of the 18th Amendment, he was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
was later pardoned by onetime (1925-28) 
Governor Ed Jackson. In 1929 he was 
resentenced, served 53 days at the penal 
farm. Happy was he when, in 1925, the 
legislature passed a law forbidding the 
display of flasks and cocktail shakers by 
merchants, the reproduction of liquor 
labels in newspapers, medicinal prescrip- 
tion of whiskey. Last month it was dis- 
covered that he was medicinally drinking 
a brew which contained 23% alcohol, 
which he instantly forswore. 

— 4 —— 

Died. Thomas Hastings, 69, famed 
Manhattan architect (Carrére & Has- 
tings); at Mineola, L. I.; after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis (see p. 34). 











Died. Vasil Radoslavoff, 75, War 
Prime Minister of Bulgaria; at Berlin. For 
nearly a year he kept Bulgaria neatly 
juxtaposed between alliance with the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Allies. In 1915 when 
his country declared war on Serbia, he 
was elated that “Bulgaria was coming in 
on the winning side.” For his part in 
involving Bulgaria in the War, he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment by the 
Supreme Court at Sofia. He escaped to 
Germany and last July, never having re- 
turned to serve the sentence, was granted 
amnesty (Time, July 15). 

a ne 


Died. Theodore Elijah Burton, 77, U. S. 


*This week in Manhattan a flag fluttered 
from the completed steelwork of the Chrysler 
building, temporarily the world’s highest (809 
ft.). 
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Senator from Ohio; in Washington, D. C.; 
after weeks of illness following an attack 
of influenza. Ohio-born, son of a clergy- 
man, tall of frame, grave of mien, deep 
of laughter, he was a lifelong bachelor 
whose life was the Law (54 years 4 mem- 
ber of the bar). He was a member of 14 
Congresses (51, 54-60, 67-70). In 1909 
Ohio made him its Senator. In 1928 it 
called him again, to fill a vacancy. The 
years between were full of honors greater 
than the Toga: Executive of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union; of the Foreign Debt 
Commission; of the Conference for the 
Control of Arms (Geneva, 1925); of the 
American Peace Society (president, 1911- 
1915, 1925 to date). In 1916 (Hughes’ 
year) he received Ohio’s support for the 
presidential nomination. From 1917 to 
1919 he was president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank (Manhattan). He wrote 
a Life of John Sherman, a book on the 
Constitution. 





Y 





Died. Mrs. Lemira Goodhue, 80, mother 
of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge; at Cooley-Dick- 
inson Hospital, Northampton, Mass.; 
having lain ill there for 22 months includ- 
ing the last 15 months of her son-in-law’s 
Presidency. 


- 
v 








Died. Prince Bernard Henry Martin 
Karl von Buelow, 80, onetime (1900- 
1909) Chancellor of the German Empire; 
of a severe cold; at Rome. In 1886 he 
eloped with the wife of his chief from 
the Prussian Legation at Dresden. An 
able diplomat, bitter opponent of pre-War 
Prussian militarism, he forced Kaiser Wil- 
helm II in 1908 to retract anti-British 
utterances. As Ambassador to Italy in 
1914, he spent $400,000 in one month 
trying to keep Italy from joining the 
Allies. 


ANIMALS 


Cimex Lectularius 

Bedbugs are worth 124c apiece, or 24c 
more than grasshoppers. This valuation 
was announced last week when the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh paid a bill for labo- 
ratory insect specimens. No sooner had 
the news been published than the Univer- 
sity began receiving shipments of bedbugs. 
Many people who had hitherto ignored the 
bedbug acquired an academic curiosity 
about him, wondered just what he was. 

“Bedbug” is an intimate name for a 
small incredibly vicious insect of the he- 
mipterous family Cimicidae. He is oval, 
fat, wingless and rich brown. He has 
piercing suctorial mouth-parts. The bed- 
bug of Europe and U. S. is cimex lectular- 
ius; his more obese cousin, cimex rotunda- 
tus, infests the Orient. It is at night that 
he marauds, hiding in crevices in daytime. 
He confines his activities to man, whose 
blood he sucks, upon whose body he makes 
his permanent home. Among the bedbug’s 
relations is the singing cicada, who lives 
on plants and, sucking, makes merry 
music. Unrelated is the louse but often 
cooperate. As the bedbug prefers an un- 
cleanly environment, he is taboo as a sub- 
ject of polite conversation. 
The tenacity of the bug is proverbial. 























Our current list pre- 


sents a wide choice of 


investigated issues. It 
will be sent upon 


request. 





**'No bond is 
good enough to forget” 


Even the best of bonds are sometimes weakened by 
unfavorable changes in economic conditions. Cer- 
tain bonds may be less desirable for you today 
than they were when purchased, because of changes 
since in your own personal investment needs. 
These are reasons why you should check over your 


holdings occasionally with competent advisors. 


At National City offices in over fifty American 
cities you will find experienced bond men ready to 
advise you on new investments and on the suita- 
bility of your present holdings. They may be able 
to suggest revisions in your investment list which 
willimprove your security or increase your income 
without sacrificing any investment quality you 


really need . 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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THE NEW TIME SERVICE 


at your light socket 





THE CAMBRIDGE... The ever- 
popular tambour style mantel 
clock. 2lin. long, 5% in. silvered 
dial. Solid walnut hand-carved, 
bezel ring. Priced at $32.50 


Plugin a Hammond Clock. . Set the Hands 
. . Flip the Starter and Electricity Keeps 
the Hands in Exact Step with Observatory 
Time .. No Springs .. No Winding 


Now your household can be guided by the modern 
timekeeper that keeps exact time. The old-fash- 
ioned spring clock becomes an ornament. 

The Hammond Clock is automatically regulated 
by timed electrical impulses (metered cycles). This 
new time service is accurate enough to record time 
by seconds. That is the reason for the large sweep- 
second hand. 

Examine the many beautiful patterns in the 
clock department of your favorite store. But you 
must actually test in your home the split-second 
accuracy which is the real reason why you should 
have a Hammond Clock. 








The Ravenswood, 7” The10-InchWall Model The Colonial Model is 

high, 3's” dial, bakelite forstores, offices,etc.12” solid walnut 5”x 6”. 

case. A beautiful little diameter overall. Brown A popuis + yy model. 
clock—$9.7. or White finish. $22.50 
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Please send booklet. 





Name ___- 
The booklet tells the 
interesting story of 
the time service from Address - 


the light socket and 
illustrates the many 
beautiful models in 
colors. Use coupon. 
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$7 


THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 
4117 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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One record tells of a bedridden observer 
who watched the futile efforts of one of the 
insects to climb upon the bed from the 
floor. At length the bug crawled up the 
wall, moved out across the ceiling and 
dropped on its destination. 





New 

Each week Liberty magazine publishes 
a series of drawings entitled ‘““News of the 
World” by Caricaturist Ralph Barton who 
also illustrates his own drama criticism for 
Life. Among Caricaturist Barton’s offer- 





BarRTON’S ANIMAL 


When circuses merge .... 


ings last week was (see cut) a-“NEW 
ANIMAL for the great new merger com- 
bining the five great American circuses.’* 





-—— 
Parrot-Disease 


In Buenos Aires a company of nine 
actors supporting Florencio Parravicini, 
famed Argentine comedian, were playing a 
comedy. Included in the cast was a parrot 
who took the part of a sailor’s pet. One 
by one the company sickened. An actor 
and an actress died. Alarmed physicians 
were at a loss for a diagnosis. The sym- 
toms were simple: nausea, constipation, 
a fever preceded by a chill. Then the 
parrot too lost appetite, moulted, became 
diarrhetic, died. The doctors examined 


| him, pronounced his death due to psitta- 


chosis—parrot-disease. They warned par- 
rot-owners that this infection would kill 
their pets and themselves as well. Parrots 
thus diseased must be segregated or killed. 
Health officials were surprised to find the 
case in Argentina. It is usually confined 
to more northern parts of South America, 
where parrots are plentiful 





A 
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Pure County 

For several years animal husbandmen of 
Taylor County, Ky., have been eliminating 
inferior bulls and boars, acquiring substi- 
tutes. Last week, echoing a Department of 
Agriculture statement, the husbandmen 
boasted that theirs was the only U. S. 
county where each and every bull and boar 
is entirely purebred. 


*There were six circuses in the merger: Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey, Sells-Floto, John 
Robinson, Hagenbeck-Wallace, Sparks, Al G. 
Barnes (Time, Sept. 23). 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 8) 


free literature of any kind upon the streets. Had 
this rather bovine but no doubt well-meaning 
young man been distributing Salvation Army 
propaganda or fliers advertising the Policemen’s 
Ball, he would have been just as liable to 
arrest, though whether he would have been 
arrested or not is another question. 

May I add that Police Lieutenant Brennan, 
in fining Cohen $10, found nothing radical in 
the pamphlets; they merely stated that Socialism 
is probably the best cure for England now... . 

W. N. FRANcIS 





Cambridge, Mass. 
a 
Youngstown & Shearer 
Sirs: 

On p. 14 of your issue of Sept. 30, you quote 
Senator Borah as saying, “The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company showed 145% in- 
creased earnings, and 1 do not suppose this in- 
cludes Mr. Shearer’s payment.” 

The Congressional Record of Sept. 16, p. 
3794, shows Senator Borah made no reference 
to Mr. Shearer in connection with The Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company. 

Moreover the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company is not, and never was engaged in the 
shipbuilding business and has never employed 
Mr. Shearer in any capacity whatsoever. 

Unfortunately your misstatement has _ been 
widely circulated. ... 

Leroy A. MANCHESTER 
General Counsel 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Reliable newsgatherers agree that Sen- 
ator Borah’s speech was as reported by 
Time. When asked if he edited his 
speech for printing in The Congressional 
Record—an immemorial Senate custom— 
Senator Borah last week replied vaguely: 
“I can’t recall saying that (about ‘Shearer’s 
payment’). It is very unlikely that I said 
it.” TrmMe regrets any harm that may 
have come to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. through erroneous juxtaposition of its 
name with Lobbyist Shearer’s.—Ed. 


_~ 
—— 





Once 
Sirs: 

Readers are un-Timeworthy when they let 
pass without comment Nebraska’s Howell’s re- 
mark+—Sept. 30—‘I’ve been here more than 
six years and I’ve never been offered a drink 
more than once.” 

May I also be known as one to whom an invi- 
tation need not be repeated. 

S. HILL Scott 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





o— 
Whoopee 
Sirs: 

In a more or less recent article credit was 
given to Walter Winchell, the enterprising young 
“muckraker,” for the coining of the word: 
“Whoopee.” If the admirers of W. W. will 
pardon me mentioning the name of Rudyard Kip- 
ling with that of their favourite, I would point 
out that this word, used in the same sense, will 
be found in Kipling’s poem Loot.—*Whoopee! 
Tear ’im, puppy! Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! 
loot!” Barrack Room Ballads, I, are dated 
1889-1891. ... 

Hat. L. CAMPBELL 

Silverton, Ore. 


But to Kipling no credit for giving 
“Whoopee” its current connotation, 
namely, hilarious sport of indefinite in- 
timacy between two individuals of op- 
posite sex.—Ep. Ss 


Rite Cathedral 
Sirs: 

It is with some regret that I have not found 
mention in your publication of the dedication of 
our magnificent Scottish Rite Cathedral, nor of 
the fact that contained therein is a set of carillon 
bells equally noteworthy as those of the famous 


Bok tower in Florida. 
W. A. JoHNSON 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














PLENTY OF FIRMS limit 


the use of Crane’s Bond 


to executive correspond- 


ence. Not every busi- 


ness obviously would 
find it worth while to 
standardize on Crane’s 
for all the letters that 
go into the mail... Yet, 
at that, it is surprising 


how many do. 


Crane’s Bond—a 100% new white rag 
paper— reflects quality and distinction in 
every fibre. The slight difference in price 
between Crane’s and the usual letterhead is a 


sound investment in prestige and good will. 





BOND 


for letterheads and envelopes 


CRANE & CO., Inc. 
DALTON +: MASSACHUSETTS 
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He had to be in Omaha that afternoon 


S ieee dee tet en 


ype for an oil company—a big con- part in your business—or in your personal I 
tract in Omaha [five hundred miles away} transportation when you want to go somewhere : 
if he can get there ahead of his competitors. in a hurry. I 
A Great Lakes Sport Trainer—part of the regular A two-place biplane, powered by the famous 
traveling equipment of the company’s best sales- American Cirrus air cooled motor—easy to : 
men — fast, light, economical — and profitable. handle —easy to land and take off almost any- q 
Result—salesman called hours ahead of anyone where—exceedingly sparing in gas and oil. . 
else—obtained the order. Cost of transportation A quality ship— perfectly balanced and beauti- 
less than by rail or bus. Substantial profit, made fully engineered by a sound organization thor- C 
possible only through quick action. oughly experienced in aircraft production. ( 
A frequent occurrence with a Great Lakes Sport An interesting new booklet tells the story in a 
Trainer—and it can play a similarly important detail— illustrated in colors—sent on request. "4 
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Manufactured under U. S. Department of Commerce Approved Type Certifieate Number 228 
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AERONAUTICS | 


Flights & Flyers 


Land of the Soviets, Russian world 
flying plane, reached Detroit last week 
with its four operators. They started, on 
their second attempt, from Moscow Aug. 
23, flew across Siberia to the Aleutian 
Islands (U. S.), to the Alaskan mainland, 














down the Pacific Coast to Seattle, to San 
Francisco, then overland to Chicago, De- 
troit. 

False Lindbergh Book. Some foolish 
crook took the pains to write a book titled 
We Fly and, purporting to represent Col. 
Lindbergh, tried to sell it to Dorrance & 
Co., Philadelphia publishers, as his work. 
The attempted fraud was uncovered last 
week when George Palmer Putnam, New | 
York publisher of Col. Lindbergh’s We, | 
asked Lindbergh if he had changed pub- | 
lishers. He declared that he had written 
no other book, had no intention of writing 
one. 

Tail-less Plane. A triangular shaped | 
“stork” plane, lacking conventional tail 
structure, flew 78 m.p.h. with a 8-hp. 
motor, at Berlin. Its constructor, Alexan- 
der Lippisch, thus approximated the flying 
goal of an all-wing ship. 

Hushed Accidents. The U. S. Senate 
last week ordered Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont to make public the report of 
every air accident, something the Secre- 
tary had refused to do for fear of shaking 
public confidence in aviation, of marring 
the reputation of operating companies, of 
making his Department subject to damage 
suits. 

Pirate Plane. On the Black Sea a pir- 
ate ship is using a seaplane to locate prey. | 
Thus was the Greek steamer Euripides | 
spotted last week and robbed. 

Ford Tour. Two dozen of the 29 planes 
which started the 4,800-mi. National Air | 
Reliability Tour of 1929 at Detroit, 
reached their Detroit goal in a heavy rain 
last week. Winner of the Edsel Ford 
Trophy and $2,500 cash was swarthy John 
Henry Livingston, 31, of Aurora, Ill., who 
flew a Wright-motored Waco biplane. 
Runner-up planes were (in order): Waco, 
Ford, Curtiss Condor, Bellanca, Bellanca, 
Command-Aire, Kreider-Reisner, Spartan, 
Ford. Although losers yammered about 
the method of scoring, the Tour did dis- 
close the characteristics of the planes in | 
quick take-offs, slow landings, load-carry- 
ing and other factors useful to commercial 
aviation. 
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Gold Rivet 
(See drawing p. 71) | 
Chuckling because he, a dentist, and | 
so an engineer and founder of sorts, was | 
asked to make a small gold rivet for the | 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., Dr. Henry 
Roehner, Goodyear Tire & Rubber’s rosy- 
round company dentist, last week took 
some gold used for making inlays and 
bridges, melted it, poured it into a plaster- 
of-paris mold. The resulting gold rod was 
about the size of a girl’s eye tooth. It 
weighed two pennyweights, worth less than 
$2 in coin value and not more than $5 as 
dental gold. As a golden rivet, however, 
its intrinsic value was incalculable, for it 
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Three Efficiency Trophies 
won at Cleveland National 
Air Races, 1929, by Bel- 
lanca Aircraft. At Left: 
Aviation Town and Country 
Club Trophy. Center :Cleve- 
land-Buffalo Efficiency Tro- 
phy. At Right: Detroit 
News Air Transport Trophy. 


These time-honored 
trophies confirm the daily experience 
of Bellanca owners 


The most important air-race trophies of today are those awarded for air- 
plane efficiency. Efficiency contests directly influence the development o1 
performance, economy and safety in airplanes built for public, industrial 
and private service. 

America’s outstanding efficiency awards are the Detroit News Trophy, 
and the Aviation Town and Country Club Trophy. Stock model Bellanca 
monoplanes have captured the former three times, and the latter five times, 
winning both trophies on every occasion Bellancas were entered. In the 
most recent Bellanca victory, at the Cleveland National Air Races, these 
sturdy six-place cabin monoplanes took 5 First, 2 Second, 3 Third and 2 
Fourth Prizes, including the new Cleveland-Buffalo Efficiency Trophy. It 
is a remarkable tribute to Bellanca that, when measured on combined speed, 
carrying a and quick take-off, airplanes of the same design have so 
repeatedly demonstrated their superiority—essentially the original Bellanca 
design. 

More than that—Bellanca efficiency has been proved over and over by 
the historic Bellanca transatlantic flights, the world’s distance and endurance 
records, the American endurance and load-lifting records, established by 
famous Bellanca pilots. But the most significant fact is that all these proofs of 
performance only confirm what every Bellanca owner knows—that Bellanca mono- 
planes in daily use, year after year, are consistently providing safe, dependable and 
economical air transportation. 

All of the original features produced by G. M. Bellanca are now summed 
up and saleesel in the master design of his career—the new 1930 Pacemaker, 
built as only Bellanca can build, powered with the Wright Whirlwind 300 
engine. Fly in the Pacemaker, and you will learn how Bellanca engineering 
has outrivalled everything else in the single-engined class. Distributors 
from coast to coast. Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Delaware. 

\f 1,235 lbs. Both types built under U. S. Dept. of Commerce Approved Type 
Certificate No. 129. 


BELLANCA 


Pacemaker Specifications: Six-place cabin monoplane. Dual control. 
Luxurious appointments. Structural strength 1.% greater than Dept. of 
Commerce requirements. High speed, 145 m.p.h. Cruising eel, 122 
m.p.h. Payload (with pilot), 1,235 lbs. The Bellanca Seaplane performs at 
a high speed of 130 m.p.h. ; cruising speed, 110 m.p.h.; payload eso yo 
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ry Mi a Miles. 


of AIRY 


OPERATION: 


@INCE 1926, Colonial pilots, 
SS Colecial planes, have flown 
over a million miles in pass- 
enger and mail transportation. 


Colonial is a pioneer in mak- 
ing the AlRway a recognized 
mode of travel. Colonial planes 


fly Air Mail Route No. 1. 


Operating more than 2,000 miles of 
organized airways, Colonial is a unit in 
the Aviation Corporation, on whose 
combined airwa}; more than 20,000 
miles are flown daily. 


When you travel Colonial a great or- 
ganization speeds you to your destina- 
tion on schedule—makes every provision 
for your comfort, safety, convenience. 





COLON IAL 
AIRWAYS 


Unit of Aviation Corporation System 






NEW YORK BOSTON 


Two planes daily — transportation 
to airports—steward service en 
route. Flying time, 1 hour, 45 min- 
utes. Colonial Air Transport, Inc., 
retire St., Boston—270 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 












NEW YORK . MONTREAL 


Daily service each way, via Albany 
—cabin planes. 4 hours to Montreal. 
Canadian ap ancgge Airways, Inc., 

270 Madison Ave., N. Y.—Mt. Roya! 
Hotel, Montreal. 


BUFFALO 












TORONTO 


Daily service, except Sunday —1 
hour each way. Colonial Western 


Airways, Inc., Rand Bldg., Buffalo. 










Colonial Flying Service 









~—-in the territories served by 
the Colonial Airways, maintain 
flying schools and distribute 
Fairchild, Challenger, Fleet and Pit- 
cairn planes. Complete maintenance, 
repair and service facilities are oper- 
ated at every important airport on the 
Colonial System and special charter and 
passenger flights are carried out to and 
from all recognized airports. 


Write or Phone Nearest —) 
for Information or Literature 




























| was made to be fastened into the highest 


part of the biggest (“master”) rib-ring of 


| the biggest dirigtble yet planned—the 


ZRS-4 which the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
was to start building this week for 
the U. S. Navy, with ceremonies which, 
however, the funeral of Senator Theodore 
E. Burton at Cleveland delayed a week. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. was 
formed five years ago. Paul Weeks Litch- 
field, present president of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber had visited Friedrichshafen, 
home of the Zeppelin Luftschiffbau, where 
| dirigible-building is an adult profession. 
Mr. Litchfield, who long before the War 
had induced Goodyear Tire & Rubber to 
build balloons, saw opportunity in dirigi- 
bles. He dickered with Dr. Hugo Eckener, 
as usual in need of construction money, for 
the American rights to build rigid airships 
and for the loan of some Zeppelin technical 
men. The Goodyear men incorporated 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. The Zeppelin 
Works got a minority block of its stock. 
Dr. Eckener became a director. Most im- 
portant for the U. S. company was the 
transfer of Dr. Karl Arnstein, Prague-born 
chief engineer of the German company, to 
Akron. 

At once Dr. Arnstein began designing 
two military rigid airships of 6,500,000 
cubic feet capacity.* His design won first 
prizes in two competitions held by the 
Navy’s bureau of Aeronautics. Last year 
Goodyear-Zeppelin got its Navy contracts 
and started work. 

Last week preparatory labors were al- 
most done. Preparations consisted of 
building at Akron the largest airship fac- 
tory and dock in the world. Its floor is a 
vast concrete spread of 364,000 square feet 
(more than 8 acres), the largest single 


uninterrupted floor area yet built. Over 
this is the dock structure, a cavernous 
semi-paraboloid building 211 ft. high, 


1,175 ft. long. From the high perspective 
of a flying machine it looks like a peanut 
or silkworm cocoon. Although the dock 
was not entirely covered last week, 40,000 
people could congregate under the finished 
portion to watch the ceremony of fasten- 
ing the first sections of the first airship 
with Dentist Roehner’s gold rivet. 

It is to be shortly after noon. Light 
through the girders and from many 
searchlights fall on a comparatively dimin- 
utive fabric of duralumin lying at one 
end of the dock. The duralumin section 
is 50 ft. long, 10 ft. high, and just one 
arc of the 133-ft. diameter ring which is 
to be the “keel” of the airship. A rope 
on standards marks off the round of the 
ring-to-be. Within the circumference are 
400 dignitaries, official guests, each with 
a 3-in. disk of duraluminum, memento of 
the “ZRS-4 Ring-Laying.” 

Drums and cymbals clash a silence. A 
shrill tweet from the bandmaster and out 
blares the pomp of “Hail to the Chief.” 
In through the giant curved rolling door at 
the end of the building marches Rear-Ad- 
miral William Adger Moffett, chief of the 
Navy’s bureau of aeronautics. With him 
are President Litchfield, Designer Arnstein, 
Commander Jerome Clark Hunsaker, who 
probably will head the Pacific Zeppelin 
Transport Co. (see col. 3). They mount a 


*Capacity of the Graf Zeppelin is 3,710,000 
cubic feet, of the British R-100 and R-101, 
5,000,000 cubic feet each, the Los Angeles 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 





platform above the arc of the master rinz. 
President Litchfield explains the cere- 
monies to spectators and microphones. 
Dr. Arnstein hands Rear-Admiral Moffett 
the gold rivet and a silver-plated hand 
riveting machine, which looks like a den- 
tist’s forceps. Admiral Moffett places the 
rivet in the proper hole, squeezes it with 
his little machine. The band plays “Pomp 
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Dr. Kart ARNSTEIN 


. from Friedrichshafen to Akron. 


and Circumstance.” The band then plays 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and the gath- 
ering breaks up. That evening there is a 
dinner at Akron’s Portage Country Club. 


U. S. bankers have anticipated by at 
least two years the commercial trans- 
oceanic operation of dirigibles. As ex- 
pected (Time, Sept. 16), Manhattan’s 
National City Bank interests organized the 
International Zeppelin Transport Corp. 
It will operate German-built dirigibles be- 


tween Europe, North America, South 
America. National City’s Chairman, 


Charles Edwin Mitchell was at sea last 
week, returning from a conference with 
Dr. Eckener and President Jakob Gold- 
schmidt of the Darmstadter and National 
Bank. He had Dr. Eckener’s declaration 
that a year will be necessary to enlarge the 
Zeppelin Works at Friedrichshafen and 
another year to produce the first regular 
trans-Atlantic airship. 

The other forecast in incorporation 
(Time, Sept. 16) was that of Pacific Zep- 
pelin Transport Co. Ltd., by Grayson 
Mallet-Prevost Murphy (Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber financial adviser), Lehman 
Bros., W. A. Harriman & Co. and Pynchon 
& Co. It will operate Goodyear-built 
zeppelins from the Pacific Coast to Ha- 
waii. If traffic warrants it will go to the 
Philippines. But not until at least 1933, 
after the Navy ships are finished, can 
Goodyear-Zeppelin build anything for this 
new operating company. 

a 
General Motors & Dornier 


Because Germany’s great aircraft 
builder Dr. Claude Dornier frankly told 
the right U. S. industrial leaders last spring 
that he needed money to expand his manu- 
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In THE Wortp’s Larcest Arr Dock 
me “Hail to the Chief,” blares the band. Rear-Admiral Moffett is escorted through the 


vast rolling doors. He affixes the gold rivet with a silver-plated hand-riveter. 


va The band blares “The Star Spangled Banner” (see pp. 69, 70). 
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ccept this 
Treatise with Our 


Compliments 


Any organization that does not inves- 
tigate posture as applied to industry 
is overlooking one of its best oppor- 
tunities for greater productivity and 
higher morale among employees. 


The Do/More idea of seating which 
induces correct posture, consists of 
adjustable seats scientifically designed 
to properly support the body at any 
and all seated occupations; it con- 
sists further of service by a nationally 
operating corps of seating experts who 
are qualified not only to prescribe 
the best seating arrangement for any 
business but to make all Do/More 
installations thoroughly productive. 
Write for full particulars and copy of 
our scientific treatise on this subject. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


1101 Do/More Block 





INCORRECT pos- 
ture breeds fatigue 
and slows up work. 





DO/MORE posture 
promotes health and 
increases efficiency. 


ORE 


IDEA OF SEATING 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 

















DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 

1101 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your treatise, 
“*Health and Posture,” which outlines the relation 
between correct posture at work and greater pro- 

ductivity, better health, higher morale. 








facturing plants at Friedrichshafen, Gen- 
eral Motors’ President Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan last month went over to Friedrichs- 
hafen with a staff of engineers. They 
looked over the Dornier plant, machines 
and blue prints. They saw the 12-motored 
Do-X, which last fortnight carried 169 
passengers over Lake Constance. Result 
was that Mr. Sloan bought for General 
Motors the licenses to manufacture Dor- 
nier planes in the U. S. General Motors 
lawyers immediately busied themselves 
last week, while Mr. Sloan was on his way 
back to the U. S., then incorporated the 
Dornier Motors Aircraft Corp. of America. 
The company is owned jointly by General 
Motors and Fokker Aircraft Corp. of 
| America. 

That joint ownership complicates Gen- 
|eral Motors aviation activities and folds 
| it into the entire U. S. flying fabric. Be- 
| cause: 

1) General Motors owns a two-fifths 
‘and so practically controlling interest 
in Fokker Aircraft; 2) the other major 
owner of Fokker Aircraft is Western Air 
Express whose president Harris M. Han- 
shue (also Fokker’s president) was in 
Manhattan last week arranging a 36-hour 
all-air transcontinental service with Gra- 
| ham Bethune Grosvenor, president of The 
Aviation Corp. The Aviation Corp., 
through its subsidiary Universal Aviation 
Corp. flies from Cleveland to Kansas City. 
Western Air Express flies from Kansas 
City to Los Angeles and thence to San 
Francisco. The project is to extend Uni- 
versal passenger services eastward to 
'Manhattan. The two systems would 
transfer passengers at Kansas City. 

Besides the Fokker Aircraft interest 
|General Motors owns .a large block of 
stock in Bendix Aviation Corp., acces- 
sory manufacturers selling to the entire 
industry. 

In a way General Motors’ present lean- 
ing to aviation may be considered world- 
spread. General Motors is the emergency 
reservoir whence Anthony Herman Gerard 
Fokker draws cash and credit for his air- 
plane factories in Holland and nine other 
European countries. Last week he disem- 
barked at England from the U. S. and 
hastened to Mr. Sloan’s transient London 
quarters. There they held a quick, pointed 
conference on combining European and 
American Fokker interests into a world- 
wide organization with factories on both 
continents and a centralized sales agency. 
| Quickly after the talk Mr. Fokker left 
England in his private tri-motored plane 
for a thorough inspection of European air 
activities. 

An exigent early stop is Friedrichshafen 
where he must meet Dr. Dornier before 
the German leaves for Manhattan where, 
the middle of next month, he must confer 
with the directors of Dornier Corp. of 
America and help them get started manu- 
facturing his monster seaplanes. At the 
Friedrichshafen meeting the German and 
the Hollander will discuss, among other 
practical things, the usefulness of fulfilling 
the promise which Dr. Dornier made last 
week—that next March or April he will 
send his huge Do-X flying across the At- 
lantic to demonstrate that heavier-than-air 
machines can be made as practical as dir- 
igibles for such work. 




















Save Your Eyes 


and Energies—With a “‘New-Joy”’ 







The Farrington 


Adjustable Lap Table 


Fits you in all positions. While in chair or in bed you 
can read, write, draw, eat,sew,etc., withthehandsfree. 


The Unusual Gift 


For all ages and ali 
occasions 


Prolongs and conserves 
the life of your eyes— 
insures correct posture 
—prevents eyestrain— 
stops children’s stoop 
—ideal for students. Its 
many uses have delighted over 100,000 
users. Light, sturdy, portable, adjustable to any angle. 
Size 12 x 18—folds to 1 in.—beautifully finished; lasts a 
lifetime. Folds into suitcase for traveling. 


Indispensable to Invalids 
— pay Sick Folks and Shut-Ins 


yy who need mental recreation 
y but are unable to enjoy it be- 








cause of the physical strain in- 
volved. U: with detachable 
_| metal legs for Reading in Bed 

and by sick, invalid or crippled 
patient in home, hospital or 
‘| sanitarium. Used on beach or 
jin ep for eating, 

n 















7: sketching, writing, 
Styles and Prices and other com- 
Complete as Illustrated forts, 
Natural Finish . . . $5.75 


Walnut Finish ... 
DeLuxe Walnut 
Order Now on 5 Days’ Trial 
Tell us the finish desired— 
we will ship table complete 
with detachable metal legs 
postpaid in U.S.A. Outside 
U.S. add $1.00. 
Moneyrefunded if notde- 
lighted after 5 days’ trial. 
Sent C.O.D. if desired, 
THE FARRINGTON COMPANY, Dept. T14 
1116 North Clark Street - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOUND COPIES of Time Now Ready 
—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 
Postpaid. Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





Can you earn more 
doing something else? 


TRY THIS REMARKABLE BOOK 


A quick, easy way to 
find the best job for 







YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 
OR DIRECT FROM 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 West 45th St. (Dept 1), New York 
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NEW ENGLAND 
has always surmounted obstacles— 


HE industrial history of New 

England is punctuated by a 
series of migrations. The iron and 
steel industry, nurtured here, grew 
up tomove away. But New England 
stuck to its task and new industries 
came flocking involume more than 
sufiicient to offset the loss. Again the 
Pied Piper played to paper and rub- 
ber, native Yankee industries, and 
led a share of them to other sections 
of the country. Yet in the face of this 
adversity the value of New Eng- 
land’s manufactured products has 


grown nearly sixfold during the past 
forty-five years. 

New England is humming at its 
work today. Of 348 separate indus- 
tries listed in the last United States 
census, 217are located here. And this, 
the oldest manufacturing center in 
the country, offers amazing oppor- 
tunities to new enterprises today. 

To find out what you want to 
know about business opportunities 
in New England, you need only 
communicate with its oldest and 
largest bank. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 


* 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England "? Largest Financtal Institution 
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Ourcast? 


WHEN YOU ARE HOST TO ONE OF | 


THOSE COLDS WHICH MAKE YOU A 
SOCIAL DISTURBANCE..-AND YOU 





SEEK SOLACE IN A SMOKE... THERE 


IS ALWAYS THAT ONE CIGARETTE 
WHICH CLEARS THE WAY TO OLD- 


FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED | 
| 
e 


SPUD cicaRETTES - 20 FOR 20. | 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE. KY. 


“FISCAL—MANAGED" INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


New Way to Profits 


Shown in this book 


Suppose you have $100, $1,000, or some larger amount 
which you want to build up—as fast as possible with 
safety. What’s the best thing to do? 


To answer that question, read ““The Investment Trust 
from the Investor’s Viewpoint.”’ It discards hit-or-miss 
investing in favor of scientific diversification and skilled 
management ... shows you how to convert ‘‘might- 
have-beens’”’ into profitable realities. It reveals how 
United States Fiscal Corporation, a pioneer in the field 
of investment trust management, produces profits for 


investors. (In one case, 147% gain in 414 years.) This 
book may help you immensely. Send for it today. 


Specify Booklet C-26 


FISCAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


48 Wall Street oa New York 








MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





“Next!” 

“Next!” say the barbers. “What next?” 
ask their clients, amazed at the number 
of things an up-to-date barber can do to 
willing subjects—haircuts, shaves, sham- 
poos, massages, tonics, vibrations, bobs, 
curls, waves, electric treatments. 

The barbers’ answer to the question 
“what next?” was given last week in St. 
Paul, Minn., where 600 delegates and 








ca 





MASTER BARBER EWERT 


Is it effeminate to brush the teeth? 


more than 1,500 visitors attended the 
sixth annual convention of the Master 
Barbers’ Association of America (700 
nationwide chapters). Present, of course, 
was far-sighted President Otto Ewert of 
Chicago. Early he struck the progressive 
note which was to dominate the conven- 
tion. “It is necessary,” said he, “to pop- 
ularize the facial. Men may consider the 
facial effeminate. Once they thought the 
same of brushing their teeth.” President 
Ewert’s sentiments were promptly echoed 
by the barbers assembled. Said one: 
“Those of us who rely entirely on shaves 
and haircuts for existence must be ranked 
with the village tonsorial artist who makes 
a sideline of pulling teeth.” A barber of 
standards, it was pointed out, would neces- 
sarily have studied hygiene, bacteriology, 
histology of the hair, skin, nails, muscles, 
and nerves. He would know the structure 
of the face and neck. He would be able 
to bleach and tint hair. 

Stress was placed on the need for or- 
ganization, education, and legislation. In 
the latter connection, the barbers paid 
tribute to the convention state, Minnesota, 
as nearly as any an ideal state for barber- 
ing. 


——@— 


Champion 

In Berlin, one Max Hinel, 22, 115-pound 
cobbler, ate 75 eggs in ten and a half 
minutes, thus beating the former world’s 
record by one egg, go seconds. Champion 
Hinel’s training meals consisted of two 
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tureens of potato soup, 40 eggs or four 
pounds of preserved meat with bread. 


Chains . 


In Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. H. H. Reid chains 
her husband's car to the back porch to keep 
him home on Sunday afternoons. 











— 


Golden Wedding 

In Racine, Wis., Edward and Mary Sie- 
ger commemorated their golden wedding 
anniversary by being remarried. At the 
end of the ceremony Mrs. Sieger fell dead. 


—_ 





Rescue 

In Kizhuyak Bay, Alaska, one Anton 
Larson, 68, lost his false teeth as he 
pulled his boat’s anchor out of ten fath- 
oms of water. He dropped the anchor, 
took a deep breath, pulled himself down 
the chain to the bottom, rescued the teeth. 
Story 

In Winsted, Conn., one Wesley Cowles 
fished a stream, dropped his ring, fished 
on, caught a fish, found the ring inside. 


“oe 
Trade 

In Shreveport, La., a puppy was stolen 
from the porch of one T. R. Renois. In 
its place was left a baby with a broken 
jaw. The baby soon died. 








Oldtimer 


In Wilmington, Mass., one Joseph 
Wharton, 79, paused to pick up a nickel 
dropped by a stranger in a bank, had his 
life savings ($950) whisked from his hip 
pocket while he bent over. 


———_ want 

Thief 

In Chicago, one David Petros, Persian 
frankfurter vendor, went to the police 
station, moaned through an _ interpreter 
that his equipment had been stolen. 

“Write the name of the man you suspect 
on this dotted line,” said the desk ser- 
geant. Puzzled by the interpreter’s trans- 
lation, Petros wrote his own name, went 
home. There a police officer met him, took 
him to jail, locked him up for the night. 


: 


Camouflage 


In Chicago, delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers displayed bottles of liquid 
cosmetics. Purpose: to dye the skins of 
frankfurters in seven shades (blonde to 
brunette) with any color combinations. 





Test 


In Chicago, 52 civil service aspirants 
appeared at City Hall where they un- 
dressed, were measured, answered ques- 
tions on law, diplomacy, U. S. history, 
the number of dogs in Chicago. This pro- 
cedure eliminated all but 21 who were 
sent into another room, made to chase 
Imaginary dogs in a hypothetical back 
yard. One Philip Keafta, who had chinned 
himself 45 times, held his breath 45 sec- 
onds, ran about the room, tripped on a 
taut wire hazard, fell and broke his ankle. 
He was qualified, however, and when he 
emerges from the hospital will be City 
Dog Catcher, salary $2,200 a year. 
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Low \ 
INE } R New low prices— $40, 
PIO $50 $75 and $100 plus 


installation. Slight 


of two -way Se ol 
Hydraulics 


Two-way spring control—down and up—is the principle pio- 
neered, developed and perfected by Houdaille. 
For 27 years Houdaille Hydraulic Double-acting Shock Absorb- 
ers have been demonstrating to the motoring public the 
measure of true riding comfort. 
During these years of Houdaille Supremacy these exclusive 
2ssentials have been perfected. 
1. The double or balanced piston. 
2. The reservoir which automatically replenishes 
the fluid. 
3. The air vents which permit the escape of air 
and make the instrument truly hydraulic. 
4. The easy single dial external adjustmeut. 


Houdailles are standard equipment on Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, 
Jordan, Ford, Stearns-Knight, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler 
Imperial, Studebaker President, Graham-Paige, Cord front 
drive and many European cars. 


Houde Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DIVISION OF HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


HOUDAMLILIE 


hydraulic 
double acting 


Shock Seahes 
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A MATTER 
OF TASTE 


THE preference for Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream is just that. Especially 
if you smoke. For the daily use of 
Squibb’s is a mighty inexpensive 
way to get the fullest flavor fram 
your cigar or cigarette. 

Right from the start, you’ll find 
each puff more mellow—more full- 
bodied. "Cause Squibb’s deposits 
myriads of small Milk of Mag- 
nesia particles in the mouth 
crevices. 

There they stay protecting you 
from a bitter, jaggy taste. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is for 
sale at all drug stores. 40c a gener- 
ous tube. Start today to get the 
full joy of smoking. 


© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 





GUARD THE | 
DANGER | 
LINE | 


| of the U- 


'TIME TABLE 


COMING 
A ffairs 


p gacinesnr sg Council of Women 

. meets in Manhattan. 

Nov. thor Sehr celebrates its Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. 

Nov. 12-14—WNational Conference on 
Improving Government meets in Chicago. 





National 
Nov. 4 


Foreign News 

Nov. 2-9—Final week of Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Kyoto. 

Nov. 5—In England, Guy Fawkes’ Day; 
national celebration with fireworks and 
bonfires commemorating Fawkes’ “gun- 
powder plot” (1604). 

Nov. g—Prince of Wales 
dinner in London’s Parliament 
for all wearers of the Victoria Cross (high- 
est British military decoration ). 


presides at 





Nov. 9—Installation of Sir William 
Waterlow, new Lord Mayor of London. 

Nov. national celebration 
of the birthday of the late Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen. 

Nov. 17—Presidential election in Mex- 
ico. Candidates: Pascual Ortiz Rubio 
(National Revolutionary); José Vascon- 
celos (Anti-Reélectionist ). 


Aeronautics 
Nov. 8-10—Intercollegiate 
conference at Columbus, Ohio. 


aeronautic 


Nov. 9-17—Western aircraft show at 
Los Angeles. 

Nov. 1o—Opening of Hawaiian Airways, 
Ltd., new inter-island air service. 


Nov. 11—Dedication of Municipal Air- 
port at Duluth, Minn. 

Nov. 15—Dedication of Curtiss-Stein- 
berg Airport at St. Louis; of Kinsolving 
Airport at Abilene, Tex. 


Religion 

Nov. 12, 13—Seminar concerning rela- 
tions of Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
at Harvard University. Speaker: President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell. 

Nov. 13—Protestant Episcopal House of 
Bishops meets at Washington. Purpose: 
election of presiding bishop to succeed the 
late Right Rev. John Gardner Murray of 
Maryland. 


Science 
Nov. 7—Close of 
congress at Tokyo. 
Nov. 8—Mme. 
France. 


world engineering 


Marie Curie sails for 
Press 


Nov. 12, 13—American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association meets at Asheville, 


N.C 
| Business 


Nov. §—Mid-Continent Trust Con- 
ference meets at Detroit. 
Nov. 13-16—Ame rican Institute of Steel 


Construction meets at Biloxi, Miss. 
Sport 
Foorgatt (Nov. 9) 


East: Brown v. Dartmouth at Provi- 
dence; Columbia v. Colgate at New York: 


Building | 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 





Is the Bible Infallible? 


And other modern religious 


literature sent upon request. 
G.T. Carr, Station A-122, Worcester, Mass. 















<, ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


elivered at your door. We pay the post- 
— Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send posteard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1146 CLARKSON BLG,. CHICAGO, ILL. 





BOUND COPIES. 


of TIME Now Ready—Volume XIII | 


(January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 


TIME 350 E. 22nd St. CHICAGO | 


What the well 
posted Execu- 
tive will say: ‘‘Miss 
—, please send for that 
Kellogg Catalogue, and when 
it comes, get out our regular 
Christmas list, select some- 
thing for each one, and let me 
know the total. Then that 
will be off our minds.”’ 













1470. Imported spar- 
kling cut crystal and 
pearl necklace, popu- 
lar rondelle ‘shape. 
15in.long. 

$1.35 postpaid 





1309. 
white 
phant 
from Europe. 


Lucky 8 
china 
Smoke 


am 
ele- 
Set 
4% 
inches tall. An ex- 
clusive Kellogg 
Gift. 

$1.00 postpaid 


788. ‘Curtiss Ace’ 
model airplane con- 
struction set. Parts 
made like a_ big 

plane. Wing spread 

of 28 in. It flies. 
$4.00 postpaid 


The new Kelloggs 
Gift Book is 
crowded full of Un- 
usual Gifts, suit- 
able for your fam- 
ily, your yon 
an your assist- 3 lusive 
ants. Get your ath Kellogg. G54 x3 ¥5 
FREE copy today. in. $1.00 postpaid 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG, INC. 
21 Park St. Springfield, Mass. 


Strap back Sweet- 
heart Purse of genuine 
tweed leather, change 
purse to mateh. Leath- 


456. 


er laced edge. A light 
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This winter~Rent a 
lorida home 


Write for full information on charming 6- 
room Spanish homes in the best section of 
beautiful Orlando. Everything supplied, from 
linen and silver to grand pianos. Bring noth- 
ing but your personal effects. Attached 
garages. Grapefruit trees on every lot. Soft 
Water. Each a comfortable and PRIVATE 
winter home in the most stable, attractive 
and healthful section of Florida. Good 
restaurants nearby, if you don't wish to pro- 
vide your own meals. Costs less than hotel 
rooms. Reservations should be made early. 
For complete data, floor plans, exterior views, 
terms, etc., communicate at once with H. S 
JACOBS, AGENT, 12 WALL STREET, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


in ORLANDO 
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Has Southern 
Competition Affected 
Your Profits? 


MOUS for its wealth of raw ma- 
terials and volume of semi-finished 
goods, the South is now expanding its 
manufacturing activity in the field of 
finished products. Many of the foremost 
already control the markets. 
Why not establish your own Southern 
competition? Central Carolinas, an area 
of Virgin Locations in Proven Territory, 
offers the combination of production 
factors necessary to manufacturing 
leadership. 
Name your product, volume desired and 
present location. Comparative costs will 
surprise you. Confidential. No obligation. 


CAROLINA 


POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
ROOM WO.540,, INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 





































RVING CENTRAL CAROL 











adds to her cloud-piercing battalion of build- 
ings a new battlement of business —the Palm- 
olive Building. Aptly named the Monarch of 
the Near North Side, this tapering tower of 
stone and steel and glittering metal rises 37 
lofty stories—a tribute to ‘that school-girl com- 
plexion.”” Magnificence in every detail was its 
builders’ purpose, to meet the test of tenancy 

+ « quite logical then that Edison Service 
should supply the electric power and lighting. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders, 


Send for 1929 Year Book. Stock is listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchanae 





| lulu. 


TIME 


N. Y. U. v. Georgia at New York; Penn- | 


sylvania v. Penn State at Philadelphia; 


Princeton v. Lehigh at Princeton; Navy v. | 


Georgetown at Annapolis; Wesleyan v. 
Williams at Middletown; Yale v. Mary- 
land at New Haven. 

South: Alabama v. Kentucky at Mont- 
gomery; South Carolina v. North Carolina 
at Columbia; Tulane v. Alabama Poly at 
New Orleans; Vanderbilt v. Georgia Tech 
at Nashville; Virginia v. V. P. I. at Char- 
lottesville. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Midwest: Chicago v. Wisconsin at Chi- | 


cago; Illinois v. Army at Urbana; Iowa v. 
Minnesota at Iowa City; Notre Dame v. 


Drake at Chicago; Ohio State v. North- | 


western at Columbus. 
West: California Tech v. Redlands at 


| Pasadena; Southern California v. Nevada 


at Los Angeles; Washington v. Stanford 
at Seattle; Washington State v. Idaho at 
Pullman. 
GOLF j 
Nov. 12, 13—Mid-South open at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 
Nov. 15-17—Hawaiian open at Hono- 


Horses 
Nov. 2—Close of Boston Horse Show. 
Nov. 7-13—National Horse Show in 


| Manhattan. 


Ice Hockey 
Nov. ro—Season opening of Canadian- 
American Hockey League (professional). 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—Life cycles in the deli- 


| catessen district. 


JourRNEY’s ENp—Britain’s best blood 
congeals in the trenches. 

It’s A Wise Curtp—This is the play 
with the funny iceman (Sidney Toler). 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—This one has 


| the funny policeman (Edward J. McNa- 


mara). 
June Moon—This one has the uproar- 
ious Broadway pianist (Harry Rosenthal). 
Civic REPERTORY 
worthiest dramas in town (Tchekov, the 
Quinteros, Anet), splendidly acted by Eva 


| Le Gallienne and company. 


Rope’s Enp—The caviar of criminality. 


THEATRE—The | 





Supway Express—Ingenious murder 
underground. 
THe CrirmiInaL Cope—Arthur Byron 


powerfully interprets human injustice. 

Musical: WuHooree; Fottow Turv; 
THE Litrtte SHow; Hot CHOocoLATES; 
SWEET ADELINE;. GEORGE WHITE’S SCAN- 
DALS. 


Best Pictures 

WeELCcOME DaNnGER (Harold Lloyd)— 
Immensely funny talkie of botany and 
crime. 

DisRAELI (George Arliss )—Fine charac- 
terization. of the mahogany epoch in 
English politics. 

Mapame X (Ruth Chatterton)—Old 
play of a lady’s decline made into an 
effective talkie. 

HALLELUJAH (directed by King Vidor) 
—Compact, realistic story dealing with 
Negroes. 

Wuy Brinc THat Up?—Moran and 
Mack’s dialog. 





her body is 
a machine 


This is No. 1 Stenographer’s chair 
(swivel) genuine Spanish leather up- 
holstering, Ruberex oiless casters, 
alive green, black, walnut or mahogany 
finish. 


Proper seating gives 
fresh alertness and 
increased production 


from that machine, 
the human body. Eff & C chairs 
cost no more and are individ- 
ually adjusted (without tools) 
to each worker, so that the 
easeful, correct position is 
maintained. This does away 
with ‘preventable fatigue” an 
economic loss that runs into 
big figures. 

Your local furniture dealer can 

supply you, or write us and we 


shall send you a chair on 
approval. 


Manufactured by 


The Fritz-Cross Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Greece Today 
By 


LIot GRINNELL MEARS 


HAT of modern Greece? Bur- 
\\V dened with years of almost 
constant warfare, recently 
forced to receive within her crowded 
borders 1,500,000 Asiatic Greeks, she 
has suddenly found herself possessed 
of a new vitality. New population, 
new industries, and a renewed vigor 
are changing the traditional complex- 
ion of Greek life, and are defining 
anew the business, economic and 
social frontiers of the country. Dr. 
Mears reviews, as a business histo- 
rian, her economic past and present, 
and suggests her future. 


Postpaid, $5.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 



























~ il EIRICAN 
© First Class throughout. Visit- 
Aires, Trinidad. 
to New York March 19. 
Apply to your local agent or, 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
g(@) DAYS—975. 
ing Barbados, Riode Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
By $.S. VOLTAIRE 
from New York Jan. 18,1930. Returning 
Rate includes hotels and conducted sight- 
seeing ashore. 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








At Last! 
| The esta bi Biography 
o 


Andrew W. 
Mellon 


The Man and His Work 
By Puiuipe H. Love 


An interesting and authoritative answer 
to the question “What Manner of Man is 
Mellon?” 

Not merely a record of accomplish- 
ments, but a humanized story of the man 
himself, with many personal anecdotes. 
Enlivened by 7 intimate photographs and 
9 cartoons. 

“A full length portrait” 
| one of our largest dailies. 


Price $3.50 


A splendid gift book. If your dealer is 
out of the fast-selling first edition, order 
| direct from 


| F. HEATH COGGINS & CO. 


Publishers Since 1906 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BOOKS 


Politics and Sprigs 

Up to Now—Alfred Emanuel Smith— 
Viking ($5). 

Marketable commodities are the private 
opinions, the private reminiscences of pub- 
lic men. Alfred Emanuel Smith, office 
holder for more than 30 years, never for- 
gets the voting, book-buying public’s pre- 
dilection for personal revelations. In his 
newly-published autobiography he gar- 
nishes the heavy fare of his legislative 
and executive doings with inviting sprigs 
of intimacy. 

Boyhood in Manhattan. “I remem- 
ber as a small boy going with my father to 
the Atlantic Garden and listening to the 
lady musicians. . . . My sister and I were 
given chocolate to drink, and huge slices 
of cake, while the elders drank their beer. 

. When I was ten years old, I became 
an altar boy. . . . I practically lived in 








the fire engine house, . . . rode on the 
hose cart. . . . Gifted with a good loud 


voice, I was paid to read off the ticker 
tape on the night of the Sullivan-Corbett 
. We used the bowsprit and rig- 
ging of ships as a gymnasium . . . learned 
to swim in the fish cars. . . . For a time 
I had a West Indian goat, four dogs, a 
parrot and a monkey, all living in peace 
and harmony in the garret. . . . I went to 
the Dime Museum so often that I could 
have taken the place of the announcer as 
he described the India-rubber man; Jojo, 
the dog-faced boy; Professor Coffey, the 
skeleton dude. . . .” 

Katie. “No one could have been more 
unselfish, more devoted. . . . In the early 
years she took care of the children herself 
and did all her own washing, ironing and 
cooking. . . . She has always been head 
of the household and was christened by 
one of the children Chairman of the House 
Committee. . . . When I rose to speak, 
after I had her located, I felt I was all 
right. . . . She has openly proclaimed that 
she thinks I am the greatest man in the 
world.” 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 


money order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Antmmats Looxinc At You — Paul Eipper, 
Viking, $3. Absorbing gossip about the au- 
thor’s friends whom he visits almost every 
morning at the Berlin Zoo. (See Time, 
Oct. 21.) 

Queen Evizapera—Katherine Anthony, Knopf, 
$4. Elizabeth was not so inscrutable and 
freakish after all, as seen through the brilliant 

Anthony’s perspective. — (See Time, 





Miss 
Oct. 21.) 

Littte Novets — Arthur Schnitzler, Simon & 
Schuster, $2.50. Collection of the author’s 
famed Viennese confidences. (See Time, 
Oct. 21.) 

Hive In Toe Dark — Doubleday, Doran, $2. 
Hallowe’en party romance and murder among 
a half dozen ravishing ladies and their es- 
corts. (See Time, Oct. 21.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 


| can learn the scale. In two weeks ey roe 





WORKACE Electric WOODWORKER 









THE Same accurate COMPLETE $89 


_ lauipment as used inoiudes planer, EASY 
inCommercial wood- saw, lathe, elec- TERMS 
working sh ops every- tric motor, buff- . 
where. Write today for alae atiaae $9 down 
completeinformation. ments. $9 amo. 


J.D. Wallace & Co., 2830 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, 268 Market St., San Francisco 








Free Saxophone 

tells just what 
’ Book ou want to 
know about Saxo- 
phone. Write for copy. 











True § AXOPHONE 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play and 
one of the most beautiful, In one 2 you 


lar music. In 90 days you should le to 
take your place in a Band. The Saxophone is unri- 
valed for entertainment at home, church, lodge or 
school. one Players are in big demand 
witb high pa’ 

FREE TRIAL—You may have 6 days’ free trial 
on any Buescher Saxophone, Trumpet, Cornet, 
Trombone or other instrument. Small amount \ 
down and a little each month makes it easy toown 
any Buescher. Mention aEnen and complete 
— will be mailed you fre d 

UESCHER BAND INS RUMENT co. 
2941 Buescher Biock 


WAR PRIZE 











$25,000 Split 


Last year Houghton Mifflin Company and 
the American Legion Monthly offered a 
$25,000 prize for the best war novel. Stories 
came in from all parts of the world, and from 
these the distinguished board of judges se- 
lected two—God Have Mercy on Us! by 
William T. Scanlon and It’s a Great War! by 
Mary Lee—of such merit that the prize was 
divided between them. 


Scanlon’s outfit was the 97th Company of 
the Marines in the Second Division of the 
A. E. F. His book is an epic of the hard- 
boiled Marine, a story of blood, fighting, and 
adventure that Major General "Harbord calls 
“an undying picture of life as an enlisted 
man.” 


Mary Lee writes from first-hand experience 
of the war behind the lines in a novel that 
Marquis James, author of “The History of the 
American Legion,” says is “The best World 
War story I’ve ever read.” 

It’s a Great War! ($3.00) and God Have 
Mercy on Us! ($2.50)—may be bought at any 
bookstore or by ‘mail from the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston.— 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


BOUND COPIES 


| of TIME Now Ready—Volume XII | 
(January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 


TIME 350 E. 22nd St. CHICAGO 














MID-YEAR ENTRIES 


Second term opens January 6 
Entries being made now 
Kiski can offer your boy the finest type of 
personal training. A headmaster for every 40 
boys. It is almost equal to a tutoring service. 
The ‘‘Kiski Plan” describes this. Write for it. 


ee SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 9 KISKI Saltsburg, Pa. 
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Deaf Hear Again 
Through New Aid 


Earpiece No Bigger Than Dime 
Wins Enthusiastic Following 
Ten-day Free Trial Offer 


After twenty-five years devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of scientific hearing-aids, _ 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 922k, 22 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., has jus t 
perfected a new model Acousticon that repre- 
sents the greatest advance yet made in the re- 
| creation of hearing for the deaf. This latest 
Acousticon is featured by a tiny earpiece no bigger 
than a dime. Through this device, sounds are 
clearly and distinctly transmitted to subnormal 
ears with wonderful] benefit to hearing and health 
alike. The makers offer an absolutely free trial 
for 10 days to any person who may be interested, 
and a letter will bring one of these remarkable 
aids to your home for a thorough and convincing 
test. Send them your name and address today! 











BOUND COPIES of TIME Now Ready— 
Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 
Postpaid. Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago. 












a liberal 


EDUCATION 
for every 


adult at low cost 


Were you unable to go to college? And are you aware 
that you are missing many of the fine things of life 
simply because you don't know where to find out 
about them? Do you feel the need for broad general 
knowledge that only well directed reading can give? 
The American Library Association, of which most 
libraries are members, has prepared a series of little 
guides to systematic and consecutive re ading. Many 
colleges are using this series in orientation courses. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE 


In these handbooks a brief introduction to the entire 
subject—literature, the arts, the sciences—is given, 
followed by a list of books (obtainable at the library) 
with which you can pursue your study of the subject 
further. Many of the authors of the series are famous 
college profe ssors; all of them are specialists in their 
fields. There are more than 50 delightful little guides 
in the group, of which a few are listed below. Order 
three or four of them now, and begin at once to read 
for profit and pleasure. 





OBioiroay by Vernon Kellogg 
OPivoran Fictres or ScrENcE by Arthur E. Bostwick 
OPutosopuy by Alexander Meiklejohn 
OGoop Enauisn by Virginia C. Bacon 
Tue Mopern Essay by Samuel McChord Crothers 
OTen Pivorat Ficvres or History by Ambrose 
Vernon 
OTue Lire or Curisr by Rufus M. Jones 
OTue Unrrep Srares in Recent Times by Frederic 
L. Paxson 
OSocroLocy aNp SociaL Prosiems by Howard W. 
Odum 
OGroarapuy aND Our NEEp or It by J, Russell Smith 
Tur Srars by Harlow Shapley 
OEars ro Hear: <A Geipe ror Music Lovers by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 
They fit your pocket and your pocket-book 
On sale at many libraries 


Price postpaid from A. L. A. 35c a single copy 
Your own selection of 4, $1.00—of 10, $2.25 


OL PON Se 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION T-11-4 
520 N, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find for which please send prepaid 
the Reading With a Purpose booklets whose titles are 
checked above, 


Name 


Address 








TIME 


At Albany. “I was unable to escape 
the fear of fire in the hotel on my first 
night away from home in five years. I 
persuaded Tom Caughlan to stay up play- 
ing pinochle with me until five o’clock in 
the morning, when we took turns at sleep 
for an hour or so up to breakfast time. 
. . . In my first three terms in the assem- 
bly I knew nothing about lobbying, or 
anything else that was going on, for that 
matter. ... The newspapers often re- 
ferred to Al Smith’s Gang during my years 
in the legislature. That meant all my chil- 
dren, my wife, some of my sister’s children, 
and, on some occasions, my mother.” 
Actor Smith. “As late as 1916, when 
I was sheriff of New York, the parish 
needed funds, so we produced Boucicault’s 
The Shaughraun in the basement of the 
church. I played Corry Kinchela, the 
villain... . The hero was played by 
James J. Walker, now Mayor of the City 
of New York. I have often said that 

























my prominence in them [amateur theatri- | 


cals| played no small part in bringing me 
to the attention of the people of my neigh- 
borhood, which, unquestionably, in time 
to come, had something to do with my 
elections.” 

Menagerie. “Throughout my four 
terms in Albany one of the attractions of 
the Executive Mansion was animals. In 
my first term I confined the menagerie to 
ponies, dogs, birds . later I had at 
various times raccoons, bears, elk, deer, 
monkeys, rabbits, pheasants, a red fox, 
barn owls, and for awhile a goat named 
Heliotrope. j 

Tammany. “After all, Tammany Hall 
for a century has been the dominating 
political party in the city of New York. 

. Had I accepted advice, I would not 
have spoken in Tammany Hall just one 
week after my nomination for the Presi- 
dency. But I had my strongest inclination 
to speak in Tammany Hall at just that 
very time. I had been identified with 
Tammany Hall for a quarter of a century. 
I always had its full and loyal support. 
I felt that in my hour of great success my 
place was among my friends.” 

Speeches. “I was never able to deliver 
a set speech; never able to write it, and 
never able to ae it. In all of my debates 
and speeches, I used only a single envelope 
or two with just the headings jotted 
down. 


Campaigning. “I have probably heard 
The Sidewalks of New York one million 
times, all over the Atlantic seaboard, 
through the South, the Middle West and 
in Butte, Montana. . I spoke at Okla- 
homa City on religious tolerance. Listeners 
in on the radio were particularly disturbed 
because of the noises in the hall which 
they believed were disorder. The fact is 
that a large part of the noise was created 
by an individual about halfway down the 
hall who continuously shouted: ‘Pour it 
on ’em, Al, pour it on ’em. When I 
spoke in Louisville the heat in the meeting 
hall was noticeable to everyone. We after- 
wards learned that somebody had deliber- 
ately turned on the steam heat. A member 
of the local police notified the newspaper- 
men that I was intoxicated. ... Half a 
dozen different stories were carried back 
to me and each time my supposed degree 
of intoxication was so great that it re- 
quired two men to hold me up... . To 
my way of thinking, neither the tariff nor 





ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
and CARIBBEAN 


bythe splendid oil-burning turbine sister-ships 
“VOLENDAM” and “VEENDAM” 


Leaving NEW YORK, 

18 DAYS January 25th 
Visiting: Nassau — Havana — Kixcston — 
Coton (Panama Canal) San Juan (Porto Rico). 
Leaving NEW YORK, 

17 DAYS February 15th 

Visiting: Port-au-Prince—KincsTon 
Coton (Panama Canal) —Havana—Nassau. 


Leaving NEW YORK, 
17 DAYS March 8th 
Visiting: Port-au-Paisce—Coton—KincsTon 
— Havana — Nassau. 
17 and 18 Day Cruises $230. up. 


Leaving NEW YORK, 
ag DAYS February 11th 


Visiting: Nassau — Havana —Santiaco — 
Kixcston—CoLton—CarTAGENA—CuRACAO 
—La Guayra — Trixipap — BarBADos — 
Maatiniquze — St. Tuomas —San Juan — 
Bermupa. Rates $385. up. 





G x1 rious winter vacations of recreation and 
romance, offering unsurpassed cruisin raed mo ‘ 
excellent cuisine, a pleasing personal service; 
comprehensive excursions ashore and enjoyable 
recreation aship. 

Shore arrangements and special cruise features 

by the Frank Tourist Co. 
INustrated booklet ‘‘1 3"’, with full detail 


sent on request 


HOLLAND - AMERICA 
LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO. , 

542 Fifth Avenue, New York 









In responding to 
an advertisement, 
say you saw it in 


TIME 



















Modern motoring demands the last 
word in heater efficiency. Automo- 
biles no longer are stored in winter- 
and for comfortable driving the 
Chanson Motor Blo is preferred by 
many motorists...one reason its 
motor consumes little current. 
The motor in the Chanson 
Motor Blo is a Signal Fractional 
Horsepower Motor —selected by 
the Illinois Iron & B6lt Company 
for its lowc urrent consumption, 
rigid and scientific construction 
. .another use for small motors 
-hundreds of other uses. 
Signal Fractional Horsepower 
Motors — either induction or 
series wound—made to meet 
manufacturers’ requirements. 
Perhaps our experience may 
help you. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC 
MFG, CO, 


Menominee, Michigan 
Small motor specialists since 1890 
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the farm problem were important factors 
in the determination of the election. In 
its broad aspects the campaign appeared 
to me to be one of Smith or anti- 
<a 

Senator-at-large. “A man who receives 


15 million votes but not enough to be 





N.E. A. 
ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 


. She thinks I am the greatest man 
in the world.” 


elected automatically retires to private life 
and leaves the 15 million unrepresented 
except in so far as their senators and their 
congressmen are concerned. As a remedy, 
I suggest that we can amend our constitu- 
tion to provide that the candidate for the 
presidency who receives the second highest 
number of votes should be entitled to a 
seat in the United States Senate as a sena- 
tor-at-large during the term of his success- 
ful opponent. . .. He would naturally 
become the leader of the minority party 
and a good, forceful, vigorous minority is 
the people’s own check on the possible 
tyranny of a majority.” 

Philosophy. ‘When all is said and 
done, it seems impossible to divorce the 
personal equation from politics.” 








Illusionist 


My Lire or Macic—Howard Thurston 
—Dorrance ($2.50). 

For 40 years Thurston, successor to the 
late great Kellar, has been extracting rab- 
bits from the collars of old gentlemen’s 
overcoats, smashing expensive watches, 
bisecting young girls, making them disap- 
pear, float in the air. He has had three 
challenges (in foreign countries) from 
young men whom he humiliated in public 
by demonstrating that they concealed a 
duck on their persons. He began with 
$00.25, and now has a home on Long Is- 
land. In this book he tells his adventures 
as a showman. 

At ten, he ran away from Columbus, 
Ohio, hovered about racetracks, sold pa- 
pers, learned how to bum. Then he was 
converted, went to a seminary in North- 
field, Mass. Prepared for the ministry, he 
was on his way to Philadelphia when he 
saw the Great Herrmann, master magician, 
and followed him to Syracuse. He joined 


a road-show, a circus, organized a show of 
his own, toured the country, toured the 
world, joined Kellar as junior partner, 
succeeded him. Now he is 60, successful, 
reminiscent. 

Thurston is now Houdini. He describes 
his tricks, but never explains them. His 
most sensational “illusion” was chopping 
off a friend’s head. Because women fainted 
he never repeated it. He is contemptuous 
of Oriental ‘“‘magic.”” Out of three thousand 
fakirs he examined in India, not one had 
even heard of the rope trick. (A rope is 
thrown into the air, is mysteriously sus- 
pended while a boy climbs up it, disap- 
pears.) The easiest people to fool, says 
Thurston, are scientists, men-of-letters, 
psychologists. The hardest are lawyers and 
preachers because “they do not lose their 
poise” when invited on the stage. 

Thurston was a great success in China. 
He likes the Chinese. Once he gave a 
performance at the White House, bor- 
rowed Calvin Coolidge’s watch, seemingly 
smashed it to bits. Mr. Coolidge was im- 
perturable, said nothing. Thurston returned 
the watch unharmed, congratulated the 
President on “setting the standard of dis- 
cretion for the world.” 
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Sex Seer 


MarRIAGE AND Morats—Bertrand Rus- 
sell—Horace Liveright ($3). 

The Thesis. Bertrand Russell displays 
present-day laws and ideas about sex as an 
extraordinary pot-pourri* obtained from 
savages, ascetics, Roman lawyers, Mani- 
chaean heretics, Teuton romanticists. All 
of them, says he, are based upon the idea 
of indissoluble connection between coition 
and conception, which is practically no 
longer true. Showing the disastrous ef- 
fects of this makeshift state of affairs, he 
then considers various other possibilities, 
from the standpoint of the state, the child, 
the adult. His own proposal goes a step 
further than companionate marriage—as 
the family is of importance chiefly to the 
child, a man and woman should not be 
considered bound until her first pregnancy. 

Much of this has been said before, but 
Marriage and Morals is valuable for be- 
ing at once fundamental and clear, un- 
biased and persuasive. Author Russell 
tries to go to the root of each of his ideas, 
to explain asceticism, romanticism. He 
takes nothing for granted, not even that 
parents are beneficial for their children. 
He writes as a humanist, defending the 
happiness of man against many moral 
prejudices, advocates his changes lucidly 
and: wittily. 

Sample epigrams: “Jealousy and love 
are both instinctive emotions, but religion 
has decreed that jealousy is a virtuous 
emotion to which the community ought to 
lend support, while love is at best ex- 
cusable.” 

Of Saint Paul’s view of marriage as a 
preventive of fornication: “It is just as 
if one were to maintain that the sole rea- 
son for baking bread is to prevent people 
from stealing cake.” 

The Author. Bertrand Russell is heir 
presumptive to an earldom, but he shares 
with his famed sister-in-lawt+ the honor of 





*French: “rotten pot.” 

tElizabeth, Countess Russell and von Arnim, 
authoress of Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 
The Enchanted April, known to the public as 
“Elizabeth.” 


making people forget his title and remem- 
ber his work. He is known for books on 
mathematics, philosophy, sociology, edu- 
cation. He formerly held a fellowship at 
Cambridge, but was deprived of it during 
the War for his writings against conscrip- 
tion, for which he was for a time impris- 








BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“I like the sea, logic, theology, 
heraldry. 7“ 


oned. He says of himself: “I like the 
sea, logic, theology, heraldry, the. first 
two because they are inhuman, the others 
because they are absurd.” 


o 








French Jefferson 


La Fayetre—Brand Whitlock—A pple- 
ton (two vols.—$10). 

All that Biographer Whitlock has writ- 
ten has been written before—and often. 
That no living figure emerges from 927 
pages is due, not alone to a gullible reliance 
on the smooth, hard surface of La Fa- 
yette’s memoirs, but to the Whitlock inten- 
tions and method: “I have tried to look 
through his eyes at the men he knew and 
events. . . . I have not made up any con- 
versations or rearranged any events with 
an eye to dramatic effect.” Biographer 
Whitlock’s eclectic synthesis, whatever it 
may do to the real La Fayette, empha- 
sizes the not very astonishing fact that 
his guiding principle was _liberty-love. 
Only in the dullest of classrooms will the 
Whitlock style of biography not seem to 
produce a tedious ache. 

Handsomest Pharaoh 

THE PRIVATE LIFE oF TUTANKHAMEN— 
G. R. Tabouis—McBride ($3.50). 

Recently Tutankhamen, “handsomest of 
the Pharaohs,” has enjoyed a glory, al- 
most a fad, that is far more than his due. 
The wondrous relics found in his tomb far 
outshine the history of his political achieve- 
ments. Mlle. Tabouis, learned, impas- 
sioned, recites that history, conjures up 
its sociological, scientific and commercial 
background. But the illustrations in her 
book are only added testimony that this 
mighty man would be forgotten were 1t 
not for the glittering chrysalis of stone 
and metal in which he lived. 
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qs Southern Pacific Lines. 





enum New S. P. Construction 
During Last 15 Years. 


Connecting Lines. 


New Modoc Line via <Alturas, 
opened September 15, 1929, links 
Southern Pacific’s Overland and 
Shasta Routes and affords a new 
short way between the Pacific 


Northwest and the East. 


by, 


OVBrownsville 





















Pioneer rails 
pierce a new frontier 


Linking of Shasta and Overland 


Routes opens new way to the 
Pacific Northwest 


Following the route of the Overland scout and 
the covered wagon a new pioneer pushed its 
way into the West in 1869 and the Pony Ex- 
press passed into legend. 

The driving of a golden spike sounded along 
steel rails and the first transcontinental railroad 
was completed... Southern Pacific’s OvER- 
LAND Rour«e of today. 

The ‘last spike’’ they called it then. But the 
last spike will never be driven. Southern Pacific 
is still building with the West. 


From Fernley, Nevada, to Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, new steel shines in the Western sun. 
Southern Pacific has linked its SHASTA and 
OVERLAND Routes: another frontier is crossed 
and there is a new route, the ** Modoc Line’’, 
between the Northwest and the East. 















A vital part of the vast, growing territory which 
it serves, this pioneer railroad has kept pace, 
step by step. The completion of the Modoc Line 
is only one item in Southern Pacific’s unparal- 
leled program of new construction during the 
last fifteen years. 


Other recent important projects include com- 
pletion of the new Cascade line of the SHasTA 
Route, an alternate line east of the Cascade 
Mountains through Klamath Falls, Oregon; 
double-tracking of the OVERLAND ROUTE across 
California’s high Sierra; building of a new main 
line through Phoenix and the Salt River Valley 
in Southern Arizona; completion of the gap be- 
tween Tepic and Guadalajara, Mexico, effecting 
a new through route down the West Coast to 
Mexico City and the interior; the building of a 
new line into the Magic Valley of the Lower Rio 
Grande, in Southern Texas; and the beginning 
of a great bridge across Suisun Bay, near San 
Francisco, to replace train ferries and shorten 
time on the OVERLAND Route to San Francisco. 


From less than 700 miles of line in 1869 to 
more than 20,000 miles today—that is Southern 
Pacific’s 60-year record. 

With the building of its four great transcon- 
tinental routes and its tremendous pattern of 
lines along the whole Pacific Coast much of 
Southern Pacific’s achievement is history, a part 
of the epic of the West. But the epic is not finish- 
ed. ..and Southern Pacific builds on. 

Only Southern Pacific offers four great routes. Go 
one way, return another. See the whole Pacific 

* Coast. Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 5.31 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, for the booklet, “ How Best to 
See the Pacific Coast.” 


Southern 
Pacific 





FISHER 


LOOK TO THE BODY! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


’ O other manufacturer of motor car bodies 


begins to enjoy the confidence of the public to the degree 


Fisher enjoys it. An independent nation-wide investigation 
has established the fact that ninety-four and four-tenths per 
cent of all those who express a body preference prefer Body by 


Fisher as against all other bodies.§ Obviously, such enormous 
good will and almost universal appreciation are far more to 
Fisher than a source of justifiable pride. It is an obligation, a 
responsibility and an inspiration. It is perfectly plain that 
Fisher, as the repository of such confidence, would never be 


so unwise as to do anything even in the slightest measure to 


CADILLAC + LASALLE + BUICK 7 


OLDSMOBILE + PONTIAC ¥* 


shake or mar that confidence. 9 Fortunately, Fisher Body, 
through its own immense facilities and resources and those of 
General Motors, is able to build ever greater value and 
quality into every Body by Fisher. Furthermore, Fisher Body 
is always sure of its market, because its market is General 
Motors. It is not harassed and handicapped by the necessity 
of seeking new markets, of bargaining over new contracts, of 
being compelled to build down to a set price. Fisher, on the 
contrary, builds up to a set standard of high quality 
regardless of price; and in doing this helps to create a 


demand so great that low costs are incidentally attained. 


VIKING + OAKLAND + MARQUETTE 


CHEVROLET 








